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KNOWING 


HERE is in discourse a certain epistemic constant which 

] eludes definition, yet seems to govern all that we say. Para- 

doxically, it seems to elude our apprehension, yet is ever present 
in apprehension. 

Consider the statement, ‘The temperature here is 70 degrees.’ 
Strictly, it presumes an exhaustive and infallible warrant; ex- 
haustive since it excludes alternative temperatures, and infallible 
since it is unconditional. Such warrant, however, we make no 
pretense of providing. We rely on the thermometer and our read- 
ing of it and are willing, under challenge, to recast the statement, 
couching it in conditional terms which more or less accord with 
the limitations of our perception. In saying this, however, I speak 
unreservedly, as if from a position superior to error and uneer- 
tainty. There I take for granted that what I say is beyond ques- 
tion; otherwise I cannot say it in good faith. I do this not delib- 
erately, for I may never have given it a thought, but naturally 
and more or less unawares, like walking without deliberating about 
walking. Nor do I disregard evidence or suppose my statement 
to be independent of evidence. On the other hand, a statement is 
not just a register of evidence, since there may be abundant evi- 
dence and little or no statement, or little evidence and superabun- 
dant statement. 

Putting this another way, a statement, if it is not a tautology, 
presupposes more than it is in our power to supply. Even though 
it is a particular statement it carries a presumptive warrant of 
universality, a nihil obstat. This is a condition of its being a state- 
ment rather than mere flatus vocis; for a statement contemplates 
the whole universe or some miniature universe, and presumes that 
nothing in such a universe refutes the statement. We may admit 
that this universalism is pretension only or we may maintain that 
it is knowledge. In the first case it is a piece of our mind inform- 
ing our statements, which then are not strictly statements but rather 
expressions. Since we would scorn to think that we are incapable 
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of statements or that most of what we say is only declamatory,' 
this alternative does not seem to take us far. 

But the other alternative seems to take us into an endless pur- 
suit. It elaborates into a sequence of epistemic assumptions, each 
of them begetting another. To know that the temperature is 70 
requires that we know a great deal more: that temperature is 
measurable simply, that the thermometer here is reliable, that we 
have read it accurately, for example. To know any of this, we 
shall have to appeal to evidences beyond. But even to assert that 
something, X, is evidentiary is itself to go beyond X, for the evi- 
dentiariness is a different thing from X itself. At every step 
we are presuming an epistemic warrant. Prefixed to every bona 
fide statement is a tacit further statement, ‘I know.’ This is an 
unwritten law of discourse, by which we distinguish discourse from 
flatus vocis. 

This brings to mind a dictum of Hobbes: ‘‘. . . we cannot think 
that we are thinking, nor similarly know that we know. For this 
would entail the repetition of the question an infinite number of 
times....’’? But that statement itself carries the ‘I know’ prefix, 
which for convenience let us call K. That is, it presupposes know- 
ing, since otherwise it is arbitrary; and presupposes it not lost or 
inoperative in infinite regression but distinct and independent and 
operative. Assuming that ‘know’ is transitive, what is the accusa- 
tive of this presupposed piece of knowing? There is no doubt 
about what it is: it must be the knowledge that such-and-such is 


1It is sometimes said that a statement is a personal expression. R. G. 
Collingwood, for example, wrote: ‘‘. . . when one person expounds his thought 
in words to another, what he is directly and immediately doing is to express 
to his hearer the peculiar emotion with which he thinks it, and persuade him 
to think out this emotion for himself, that is, to rediscover for himself a 
thought which, when he has discovered it, he recognizes as the thought whose 
peculiar emotional tone the speaker has expressed’’ (Principles of Art, p. 267). 
This if true must be referential and not just expressive, since ‘true’ is a 
referential, not an expressive property. But in that case it is paradoxical, 
overthrowing itself by the reference to itself. 

2 Descartes, Objections, III, ii. The same objection is made by Bertrand 
Russell (Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 59): ‘‘It might be maintained 
that we always know our present experiences; but this cannot be the case if 
the knowing is something different from the experience. For, if an experience 
is one thing and knowing it is another, the supposition that we always know 
an experience when it is happening involves an infinite multiplication of every 
event ... which is absurd.’’ Cp. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, 
p. 121: ‘One might think: if philosophy speaks of the use of the word 
‘philosophy’ there must be a second-order philosophy. But it is not so: it is, 
rather, like the case of orthography, which deals with the word ‘orthography’ 
among others without then being second-order.’’ 
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unknowable. Then this is a case in which we do know knowing, 
and Hobbes’s contention refutes itself. 

If knowledge is regarded as behavior of a certain kind, or as a 
certain capacity or disposition, still it must be known since other- 
wise we could not tell what to admit into its category or what to 
exclude. If the telling is then reduced to behavior too, what of 
that reduction? The question is not a call for yet another reduc- 
tion but for information about reduction; which is to say it is a 
call for knowledge, and being surely a legitimate question it shows 
that the supposition that knowledge is unknowable defeats itself. 

The like must be said of Professor Ryle’s argument that self- 
reference is ‘‘condemned to eternal penultimacy,’’* though for a 
different reason. The ground for his verdict is, he thinks, a logi- 
eal one. He presumes a definition of knowledge which makes 
knowledge an agent or at all events a thing correctly representable 
by the subject of a transitive verb. He presumes that knowledge, 
in order to know itself, must resolve into subject and object, so 
alienating itself from itself; which he takes to be logically impos- 
sible. But the presumptions are dubitable. They limit knowing 
to an act, like, we may suppose, seeking or grasping. However, 
acts terminate, leaving only impressions; and knowing seems to 
be much more than impression, and seems not to terminate utterly. 
Even if knowing were act only, it need not involve separation into 
agent and accusative, outside of grammar. A given act, for in- 
stance laughing, is complete in itself. If it undergoes division, 
such as the division of what might be called a cognitive act into 
knowing and thing known, either that is nominal only, as in gram- 
mar, or else the act is disrupted. Where, then, is the penulti- 
macy conceived by Professor Ryle? Only in grammar, one might 
conclude. 

But he goes further and limits self-knowledge to retrospection 
upon our mental states,* in the absence of a ‘‘metaphysical looking- 
glass’? in which we would be ‘‘for ever completely disclosed and 
explained to’ ourselves.’’®> How does he know there is no such 
looking-glass? The old injunction ‘‘ Know thyself’’ is against the 
supposition, and the experience of immediate self-awareness is com- 
mon enough.® Undoubtedly there is in some minds a neutral moni- 

3 Concept of Mind, p. 195. 

4Ibid., p. 166. 

5 Ibid., p. 181. 

6 Cp. Collingwood, op. cit., p. 206: ‘*What we hear, for example, is merely 
sound. What we attend to is two things at once: a sound, and our act of 
hearing it. Thus, the difference between seeing and looking, or hearing and 
listening, is that a person who is said to be looking is described as aware of 
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tor which coolly looks on and takes critical account of the proceed- 
ings, not only when they are over but simultaneously with them. 

If knowing is distinct from things known, that does not mean 
that the distinction is temporal; for if it were temporal we could 
not know the present but only the past or future, inasmuch as pres- 
ent knowing would have to be of the past or future, as would past 
or future knowing. But in fact the past (or future), when known, 
is known now or in a series of now’s. Knowing, therefore, is not 
temporarily distinct from things known. The forms ‘knew,’ ‘did 
know,’ ‘have known,’ ‘shall know,’ and so on are artful extensions 
of ‘know’ but that is all; for suppose ‘know’ lacking, then all of 
them are lacking, and lacking, too, are their objects, or contents, 
a fortiori. 

If we did not know knowing, all our statements would be arbi- 
trary since we could not tell whether they were justified (cognitively 
warranted) or not. If on the other hand we do know it, what does 
it teach us? Or what does the knowing transaction or knowing 
state or knowing prius, the K prefix of bona fide (cognitively war- 
ranted) statements, consist of ? Whatever the answer, a further 
knowing will, it seems, be necessary to warrant it, lest it be arbi- 
trary, and another necessary to warrant that one for the same 
reason, and so on—the statement of every warrant will require an 
ulterior warrant itself lest it be arbitrary; till we are tempted to 
conclude, like Hobbes, that it is logically impossible to know 
knowing. 

Still, we may ask, When does K officiate? If to know knowing 
directly is a frustration, perhaps we can find it out indirectly. Let 
us suppose that something is known if and only if it is proved and 
that it is proved if and only if a proposition expressing it is analytic 
or is empirically verified. Now this answer is hypothetical and 
will depend either on usage or on demonstration: on agreeing to 
eall only analytic or empirically verified propositions knowledge, 
or else on demonstrating that only such propositions, by some tacitly 
assumed sense of ‘knowledge,’ may properly be so styled. But both 
alternatives fall short. To say that knowledge is only convention 
presupposes the knowledge that such is the case, else the assertion 
is arbitrary; and to say that only certain propositions give knowl- 
edge presupposes independent knowledge that they do, or else that 
his own seeing as well as of the thing he sees.’’ Cp. Locke: ‘‘The mind when 
it turns its view inward upon itself, and observes its own actions’’ (Essay, 
II, vi, 1). One other testimonial: ‘‘. . . the orator who listens too closely 
to what he is saying, while he says it, is probably lost’’ (F. L. Lucas, Litera- 
ture and Psychology, p. 168). 
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statement, too, is arbitrary. Either way, therefore, K is taken for 
granted. It seems that this will be so in any case; hence the sup- 
position that K is prefixed to every bona fide statement. 

It is not much different to stand on definition and declare knowl- 
edge to be a kind of behavior or disposition thereto, including the 
disposition to pledge one’s intellectual credit as security for one’s 
statements; or to call it animal faith;, or the perception of agree- 
ment and disagreement between ideas; or to say that ‘knowing that’ 
is ‘knowing how,’ ete. For definition is either arbitrary or else 
it is cognitively warranted ; hence, disregarding the first, which will 
have no cognitive import or will submit to the K presupposition, we 
see that in order to define we must know whereof we speak and to 
define knowledge as behavior or what not we must know that such 
it is. In other words, if we try to analyze K or give the conditions 
of its officiating, K is already officiating and throughout remains in 
full estate, unanalyzed, inalienable, and sole judge of the proceed- 
ings. K may look at itself, so to speak, or declare itself—that is 
the sense in which it knows itself—but otherwise it remains beyond 
accounting. To the question ‘What is knowledge?’ there is accord- 
ingly no specific answer; there are only K expressions. If, like 
Hobbes and many others, we presume that knowing is a dyadic 
relation, we cannot intelligibly ask ‘What is knowledge ?’, for that 
will paradoxically require knowledge above knowledge with which 
to answer. 

If, following one of the proposed definitions, we take knowledge 
to be, for instance, behavior, then, paradoxically, we cannot so take 
it. For, either we could only behave—act and react bodily—or we 
should have to superadd meaning. In the first case there would be 
no epistemic import since there would be no import at all, or no 
more than in the action of inanimate things such as molecules; in 
the other case we would have amended the definition by adding 
something not behavior. 

Questions, like statements, uniformly presume K. They are 
calls for information that such and such is or is not the case. A 
question which asks how is still a call for knowledge that—knowl- 
edge that the how of the matter is thus and so. The question ‘How 
do you know?’ is instructive. Suppose the reply is a citation of 
fact; it will be elliptical, because the fact alone will not suffice. 
If the statement thought to be warranted by the citation of fact 
is particular, then the equivalent of a nihil obstat is assumed, to 
secure it against refutation; and if that is admitted to be beyond 
our power, being an earnest of a universal and infallible inspection, 
the warrant is only specious. If the statement is general, the war- 
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rant cannot be empirical since empirical data are particular, not 
general. The warrant must then lie elsewhere: not in the facts 
but in, let us suppose, our conception of the facts. 

Here it seems that K shows itself to us directly. The warrant 
we seek does not go beyond it—if it did, we could not know that it 
did and then it would have no epistemic significance. Knowing is 
master in its own house, and question it we cannot (since question- 
ing presupposes it). It is therefore autonomous. When it declares 
itself, that is warrant @ propos of the matter concerned, whether it 
be a sense impression, a logical intuition, an inductive intimation, 
or what not. If no such declaration, then no warrant. 

To give warrant is more than to cite evidence. We have to 
give satisfaction that the evidence proves the case. The evidence is 
one thing, that it is probative is another, namely K; for K alone, ez 
officio, can certify whether it is probative. 

It would be paradoxical to suppose that knowledge itself had 
warrant, since to do so would require us to set something, say fact, 
truth, reality, over knowledge, and we could hardly venture to do 
that without epistemic warrant for it; which is to say we should 
require knowledge to warrant the presumed warrant of knowledge. 
Thus the supposition would concede the primacy of knowledge in 
any event. On the other hand, if we allow that knowledge does 
have a superior—truth, reality, for example,—probably mysticism 
or dogmatism is the consequence, and certainly confusion is; for 
either the superior will be inscrutable or it will submit to epistemic 
determination and so not be superior. 

Probably there are many who conceive truth to be prerequisite 
to knowledge. But the conception itself presupposes the converse. 
It takes for granted the wherewithal to know truth. Even to sup- 
pose that truth is prior, either logically or empirically, or even to 
consider the question, being itself an epistemic act, implies the 
primacy of knowing. Without that, there would be no distinguish- 
ing truth and error. If we suppose that truth and error would 
force the distinction on us themselves, or in general that our ideas 
are impressions from apart, and knowledge a shadowlike counter- 
part of the world, that itself is a supposition, a pendant of cognition, 
without which we should not have it or could not intelligibly say 
that we had it. To say that we had it or to discourse on the ques- 
tion would presuppose K. In discourse, to be is to be conceived. 

It is not conceivable, without paradox, that knowing is a prod- 
uct of events or let us say of reality or truth. For suppose knowing 
is such; then that supposition is antecedent to the events concerned 
and therefore not a product of them. Or if the supposition is taken 
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as a bare event itself, still it is so taken, epistemically taken, and 
the taking is something else, namely, K in some one of its modes. 
If knowing were only events, we could not know that it was, we 
could only experience the events. And to say that it is events or 
experience is to take for granted the cognitive right or warrant for 
so saying, else the utterance is cognitively void. Therefore to sup- 
pose knowing to be eventual is paradoxically to presuppose that it 
is not eventual, and to assume independent status for cognition. 

In supposing propositions to have a certain truth-status we are 
not summoning forth events. We stand apart, cognitively, from 
the arena of events. We cognize the events, the events do not vent 
the cognition. (If they did, we still would have to know it in order 
to assert it, and that knowing would transcend the events.) Know- 
ing is therefore distinct from events. 

Sense impression, memory, and behavior generally, though 
ranked as knowledge, are certainly different from the knowledge, 
or the fact, that they are so ranked. The knowledge that they are 
so ranked goes beyond them in two respects: (1) it is universal, 
since it involves either the assertion or the denial of a universal 
proposition, as does any statement that p; (2) it is ultra-eventual 
since neither temporal nor spatial. 

Empirical accounts of knowledge are paradoxical and systemati- 
cally self-deceptive, always overlooking the K prefix but always 
using it. And it is doubtful that they even rise to an awareness of 
the problem of knowledge, however comprehensive and penetrating 
they may be in describing behavior. They ought only to behave 
if they would be consistent. But you cannot behave knowledge, 
science, philosophy; you can only behave yourself. Knowledge, 
science, philosophy do not behave. 

Since K is back of every bona fide statement, it is its own and 
only witness. If we make any assertion about it, it is our authority 
for the assertion and is prerequisite to the assertion. Thus it is 
wholly autonomous. 

This entails that a proposition is true (or false) if and when 
this authority says it is; that truth is such not because of prop- 
erties of its own but by leave of K; that it is a K-expression and no 
more. For suppose truth is held to be independent or that it denies 
its subordination to K; then to justify such claims it will require 
K, without which it is left to arbitrariness. 

The criteria of truth and falsity are perhaps antecedently deter- 
mined by K, and may be amended by K. No doubt, however, K 
operates more or less like a judge, making decisions. But only 
K can say, since it is subject to no authority. 
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When, one might ask, does K assert itself? This must be seen 
to be a naive question. Since K is autonomous, the maker and not 
the subject of truths, who can pronounce when it asserts itself ? 

But is this not foreign to our idea of knowledge? It sounds arbi- 
trary and capricious itself. Just what is our idea of knowledge? 
This, assuredly, is a loose question and it is matched by abundant 
loose answers in all fields, philosophy, perhaps, excepted; but every 
answer to it presumes an unquestioned K as its ground. In that 
presumption is a tacit admission of the absolute authority of K. 

If the warrant of statements is this absolute authority, K, which 
needs only to declare itself in order to make true or false, why is 
not one authoritative statement or one profession of knowledge by 
virtue of such authority as good as another? 

Since a statement implies the exclusion of all contrary grounds, 
our ‘yes,’ ‘no,’ ‘is,’ ‘is not,’ ‘is true,’ ‘does,’ and so on are tenable 
only if we can encompass the field and surely deny there exists a 
negative instance. Supposing we can do this in given cases, then 
one such statement is indeed as good as another. We are each 
sovereign epistemic powers. 

Can we do such—can we encompass the field? The question 
implicitly assumes that we can, at least in the case of the question’s 
own field; for it expects a categorical answer, which can only be 
given, authoritatively, in good faith, if one can affirm nihil obstat. 
And of course our ‘yes,’ ‘no,’ and so on, and all questions calling 
for conclusive answers, assume the capacity to affirm that. Why, 
then, should anyone question another’s statement ? 

The answer seems to be that we don’t always speak authorita- 
tively or knowingly. Though our statements are in the form of 
declarations tacitly assuming nihil obstat, their evidence may fall 
far short of the requisites of the form. They might then be called 
abuses of epistemic authority. 

But when is a statement not such an abuse? If we have no 
power to canvass the universe and make infallible inspections, how 
ean we justify nihil obstat? How are any of our statements to 
stand? 

The universe of which they hold, if they hold of any. seems to 
be egocentric or K itself. I can say the temperature is 70 degrees 


if the thermometer so indicates and nothing now within my range 
of comprehension stands to the contrary. ‘Beyond’ that I can only 
conjecture. To say a thing in good faith is evidently to make up 
one’s mind and declare oneself unequivocally @ propos of the 
subject. 


We casually surmise that evidence or ‘reason’ determines, not 
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just that we make up our minds and declare ourselves. But phe- 
nomena, scientific experimentation, hypothesis, and inference, to 
which this alludes, are not the same as knowing, and the transition 
from them to knowing or to the assertion of propositions is over a 
course more or less clouded. They are stimuli, but between them 
and K there is a mystery: an abundance of them does not suffice 
to move one mind to declare itself, while a little is enough to draw 
out another. 

Since K implies nihil obstat and since the universal inspection 
this involves is thought to be ultra vires, we are left in a dilemma: 
either there is no knowledge or it is relative to the individual; and 
since we profess knowledge, it must be only knowledge of our re- 
spective individual worlds. But we demur to this conclusion for we 
conceive worlds without end, all time and all existence, other minds, 
knowledge sub specie aeternitatis. Though incapable of carrying 
out an inspection beyond our own world of experience, we profess 
power of some kind transcending that world. 

Such profession, however, is epistemically founded or it would 
make no sense. The world ‘‘beyond our own world of experience”’ 
is not wholly beyond our ken. For though we do not cognize things 
within it or whether there are such things, we conceive and contem- 
plate it. Though we do not know it extensionally, we know it in- 
tensionally since otherwise it could not come before the mind or 
be an object of discourse. The inspection necessary here for war- 
ranting our statements is accordingly not enumerative, but logical, 
and is a matter of finding out inconsistencies in terms and usages. 
Our K prefix tacitly attests that the appropriate inspection has 
been made and that the findings are as represented in our 
statements. 

In making any statement and so attesting the absence of all 
effective negations, we stand, cognitively, above the world, whether 
it is an egocentric world or not. Even if we have been incompetent 
witnesses or have made arbitrary determinations, we nonetheless 
assume this sovereign position. The mind, the knowing office, K, 
exercises an inalienable prerogative; not, it seems, against rival 
powers and not for any purpose nor in consequence of events before, 
but a se. 


It passes well enough in philosophy to say that some concepts 
are unanalyzable—good, for instance. But it escapes notice that 
back of all our statements is this sovereign authority without which 
there is no pronouncing any concept to be either analyzable or 
unanalyzable and indeed no pronouncing at all, save flatus vocis. 
To every statement may be opposed ‘How do you know?’, and un- 
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less we are prepared to answer with grounds and with a K warrant 
that they are grounds, we cannot competently make any statement. 
Knowing is thus an omnipresent premise of discourse. 

Probably the question ‘How do you know?’ is often asked only 
to,see whether K with you is the same as with the questioner, inti- 
mating that if it is not then you must have erred in what you said. 
But again it is a call for a standard, method, or convention which it 
presumes to govern all knowing. This confuses knowing with in- 
struments of knowing. It is closer to belief-fixation than to the 
sovereign, unique decision, K. Outwardly, it rules in natural 
science. Its adherents would be put at a loss if required to answer 
for taking it to be K rather than convention; for if they admitted 
it to be only convention, they would have to relinquish their claims, 
sometimes very pretentious, to knowledge, while if they stood by 
the claims they would have to know over and above convention and 
no longer appeal to convention, method, or anything else: they 
would have to admit the autonomy of K and its sovereignty over 
all methods and conventions held to be cognitive. 

To question K presumes Kk, to deny it also presumes it, and to 
affirm it likewise. When Socrates said he knew that he knew noth- 
ing, he presupposed, unawares perhaps, that even to disclaim 
knowing requires a knowing; and when Pyrrho disclaimed even 
that little, he also presupposed enough to warrant the disclaimer— 
and discredit what he said. 

With knowing, it is as Hume found it to be with causation: we 
presuppose it implicitly, if not unawares, even in discoursing of 
it; ’ for without it discourse collapses into folderol. 

The bearing of events and experience upon knowledge is always 
a question, though if knowledge is sui generis, as seems certain, 
this must be a question of their bearing on belief and convention 
rather than on knowledge. Surely knowledge is neutral to events. 
It could therefore as well abide a world different from ours or oppo- 
site to it—‘‘the contrary of any matter of fact is still possible,’’ 
says Hume.* Then the question of how to pass from given events 
to true statements, especially general statements, is not a question 
for methodological answering. Rather, it is a question-begging, 
since it presumes there is one and only one way. The answer is 
for K alone to give since without K it will be arbitrary. Observa- 
tion, experimentation, and method have therefore nothing assign- 
able to do with K, though they may have much to do with belief 
and convention. There are, it seems, no certain means to K. 

7 Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, See. 4, Pt. 1. 

Ibid. 
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Yet, if we know knowledge, it seems that we ought to be able 
to state its character. This is a misconception. In knowing knowl- 
edge we are not set apart from it, but rather set at one with it: 
the product of K with K is K. By analysis of discourse we may 
detect the presumption of K, and we testify of it and express it; 
but we do not surmount it or attain a position from which to cate- 
gorize or appraise it. If we thought we did that, the thought itself 
would presume K-warrant, which is to say it would be submitted 
to K. Knowing knowledge is not like anything else. 


It is not a 
scrutinizing, describing, classifying, explaining. 


Nor is it a matter 
of hierarchic, metalinguistic levels—they are subject to it. There 
seems to be in it a self-illumination, like thinking about thinking, 
such as seeing that statements presume a universal, unerring author- 
ity and that questions do likewise; hence that discourse is, as we 
might say, Logos talking to itself. 

What is said in this paper is, or it would be if ideally said, 
strictly analytic. For it is only some notation of what lies before 
us once we have noticed the presupposition and epistemic import of 
our discourse. 


Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
LOVISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


KNOWLEDGE AND INTUITION 


HILOSOPHY’S province is the largest of the provinces of any 
intellectual discipline. It is concerned with the underlying 
principles on which the other sciences, in the broadest meaning of 


science, base themselves. It struggles with the questions, on what 
grounds do we judge that something is valid, right, good, real? It 
does not tell us how to judge, nor does it intend to. If man could 
not distinguish a valid argument from an invalid one, logic would 
be impossible. If we had no moral sense, the study of ethics would 
never give him one. If he had no apprehension of reality, meta- 
physics would never have existed. The job of philosophy is critical. 
It compares and evaluates the previously uncriticized and un- 
evaluated standards by which we judge. As such, philosophy deals 
with concepts—right, valid, true, real, good. It does not and 
cannot judge what is given in apprehension insofar as it is given, 
nor can it deal with what cannot in any sense be given. Con- 
sequently, philosophy is like any science in that it is limited to 
experience as possible, conceivable experience which it cannot itself 


manufacture. It is unlike other sciences in that it is reflexive: it is 
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not the concern of physics to question whether, e.g., there is a world 
for physics to study. That is the concern of philosophy: the prin- 
ciples on which physics is based, even the principles on which criti- 
cal thought is based, are the concern of philosophy. 

This is a very broad field. Yet it is not the whole of reality. 
Philosophy, as I said above, is limited in that it cannot, as philos- 
ophy, transcend the possibility of experiences’; it cannot, that is, 
transcend meaning, since it would then be meaningless; and it can- 
not deal with the given as it is given, except, at best, to point to it, 
since its material would then be formless and have, ex hypothesi, to 
remain so, and hence could not suffer any mental, formal opera- 
tion. In other words, philosophy must limit itself to what has 
meaning on the one hand, and to what the mind can grasp on the 
other. This is true not only of philosophy, but of all intellectual 
pursuits. An exception to the first limitation might be found in 
logic and mathematics, but no one at the present day would claim 
that either of these disciplines produces any knowledge aside from 
what was already tacitly assumed at the start. They are con- 
cerned merely with the elaboration of concepts which originally 
arose by abstraction from an already interpreted given. 

If this is the case, however, we, as human beings, are in a dif- 
ficult situation, and the criticism flung against philosophers and 
intellectuals in general seems justified. To repeat the point made 
most clearly by Pascal three hundred years ago, man has two 
facilities, the esprit de géometrie and the esprit de finesse. As a 
rational animal, man abstracts, induces, deduces, computes proba- 
bilities, draws theorems, develops sciences, and so forth. In other 
words, he uses symbols, he reasons—discursively, of course. As an 
animal endowed with a heart, as Pascal would say, man desires, 
loves, hates, feels shame, pities, sympathizes, and, in general, lives. 
The criticism brought against philosophy, and, correctly, against 
all intellectual disciplines, is that they are not concerned with life 
as it is lived. To analyze the feeling of shame does not make me 
feel ashamed; to think of 5 times 10'* vibrations per second does 
not produce in me the sensation of red—or else the blind man would 
have it too. But, then, what is the kind of knowledge that philoso- 
phy and the sciences strive toward and what is it for? And what, 
on the other hand, is the ‘‘knowledge,’’ if any, which living in- 
volves? How are these two related? Can they be reconciled? 

Let us consider philosophy and the intellectual disciplines first. 
Any intellectual discipline, regardless of the breadth of its field, 


1 Henceforth in this paper I shall use the term ‘‘experience’’ to stand not 
for mere presentation, but for meaningful presentation. 
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and, I would say, no matter how much a positivist the thinker in 
question may be, is concerned with meaning. The aim of study is 
to know the meaning of a given set of data. But the meaning is 
not given with the given set or study would be unnecessary. To 
know meaning must then involve analyzing these data, establishing, 
on the basis of former experience, some hypothesis as to their 
cause (i.e., the situation on which they follow), verifying this 
hypothesis by setting up experiments and observing their con- 
sequences, to the point where one can say: ‘‘The presence of X 
implies that if such and such is done, such and such will follow.’’ 
Thus, ultimately, X means the consequences of various operations 
on X. When we have established all possible consequences of all 
possible experiments on X, we can say that we know the whole of 
X. Meaning, then, is always the prediction of some future experi- 
ence, and to know a thing is to be able to make these predictions. 
Knowledge, then, is of meaning. 

All knowledge is now seen to be propositional in terms of predic- 
tions. Hence it is true or false. Truth, then, is the possibility of 
my predictions being (affirmatively) verified. Reality, being con- 
ceptual as far as science and philosophy are concerned, coincides 
with truth, and the terms are distinguishable only by the speaker's 
concern: if I say, ‘‘X is truly round,’’ I am primarily concerned 
with the roundness of round; if I say, ‘‘X is really round,’’ I am 
primarily concerned with the X-ness (whatness) of X. The 
emphasis in the first case is on the concept predicated of X, in the 
second on the given datum, X. X can also be ‘‘falsely’’ round or 
‘‘not really’’ round. In the first case the predictions are expected 
to be disqualified and I have been mistaken in that originally | 
have not considered all the qualifications required for being round ; 
in the second case X is deceptive on presentation and is really 
something else, e.g., elliptical. But X, as given, is always really 
something, real in some sense: its reality depends on its context. 
Knowledge, on the other hand, is not always true. 

It follows from our explication of knowledge that wholly to 
know anything is impossible, since the number of possible opera- 
tions is infinite and since, of course, each resulting situation must 
similarly be analyzed. Thus each new operation on X enlarges its 
meaning and simultaneously infinitely multiplies the work to be 
done. Consequently, no knowledge is absolutely true and no ob- 
ject of scientific study is absolutely real. Man, however, can 
achieve an adequate knowledge of X, of what X means, that is, in 
a finite number of operations by limiting himself to the purpose for 
which he wants to know about X in the first place. This, however, 
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involves two implications: first, that the meaning or nature of X, 
for all practical purposes, is determined by my purpose, and that 
knowledge is for a purpose. These implications will be recon- 
sidered at the end of this paper. 

A further clarification should be made here. The given situa- 
tion which I am studying is not mere sensuous presentation. It is 
already at least a presentation which I choose to acknowledge as a 
presentation and which I wish to study. But an acknowledged 
presentation is one to which I have already added form—at the 
very least the form of being one presentation and my sensation, 
rather than, as William James would say, a buzzing, blooming con- 
fusion. Hence, it is already interpreted, conceptualized by me. It 
is not a sensation as it would be when it was not sensed—that is 
nonsense. It is also not just ‘‘presentation’’—that would be 
ineffable. It is my sensed presentation, singled out, unified, given 
form. In other words, science and philosophy are never, in any 
situation, dealing with a raw material; they always deal with a 
formed material, a material which has a form such that the rational 
mind can acknowledge its given-ness and study it. 

This last point is nothing new. I doubt that any psychologist 
would disagree with me. A realist philosopher might do so, but 
how he knows that a situation as he knows it is the same when he 
does not know it is beyond my comprehension. Moreover, since 
even he will usually agree that the meaning of something is always 
more than what is actually presented, then either his knowledge of 
the table in front of me is not knowledge in the sense of grasping its 
significance (and then how can he call it ‘‘knowledge’’?), or he is 
not serious when he says that he knows this table by intuiting it 
directly and completely. Indeed, I think he would have some dif- 
fieulty in explaining to me how knowing the table in this intuitive 
sense is the same kind of knowledge as knowing a law, say a law of 
mathematies. 

To summarize: science and philosophy never deal with existence 
as such. They start and end, insofar as they end at all, in the 
abstract, conceptual realm. The given situation that originates the 
scientific study is already informed; the final situation, where ob- 
servation and, therefore, sensation, apparently end the study by 
sufficiently verifying or falsifying the hypothesis, does not really 
end the study unless it is interpreted as doing so. Science deals 
with concepts; a concept is a meaning, and a meaning is always 
more than a presentation; it is an abstraction with implications; as 


such, it is a proposition. 
Science, then, and philosophy do not deal with reality in the 
common-sense meaning of the term. They always, of course, deal 
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with reality in some sense, but the reality with which they deal 
never, to be precise, exists. 

Yet common sense, wrong as it usually is in philosophy or 
science, works very well in daily life. It assumes a common 
‘‘world’’ and gets along in it. How does it do this? What is it 
really doing? I suggest that man, as alive and endowed with a 
Pascalian heart, uses, in daily life, not the esprit de géometrie, but 
the esprit de finesse. This is the tool of common sense. Let me 
offer some examples which will make my point clearer, I think, than 
any attempt to state in scientific or philosophical words just what 
cannot, by its very nature, be put into such words. 

If you drive a car, you can compute by differential calculus the 
optimum speed at which you should be driving at any point along 
the road. But who does this? Who, indeed, ever bothers to ae- 
quire all the requisite information to do it?) Yet we do drive, and 
get around curves very well most of the time. Again, if you have 
thoroughly studied psychology you can predict a great deal of 
human behavior. Yet the psychologist is no more successful than 
the well-meaning, empty-headed young housewife at a cocktail 
party. She can handle her husband when he comes home from an 
exasperating day at the office just as well—unless he is psychotic— 
and she can tell long before the psychologist whether or not her 
husband's day has been frustrating or successful. 

One might argue that she is subconsciously still dealing with 
concepts, with past experience. I might concede this in the case of 
the tired husband ; not in the case of the cocktail party. Certainly, 
past experience does not explain the situation of an actor, in his 
first role, who has therefore never been before an audience, who 
does not know anyone in this audience, and yet who is aware within 
the few minutes necessary for the audience to approve or disap- 
prove of him at all, that he is or is not in rapport with it and is or 
is not being a success. 

This type of ‘‘getting along’’ in existential situations is made 
possible, I would say, by the esprit de finesse. What, then, is this 
‘*faculty’’? 

Clearly, this faculty is not rational: we have just been at pains 
radically to distinguish it from reason. It is not, however, in- 
stinctive. If it were, brutes and babies would have it in as de- 
veloped a form as adult men; yet a baby, although charming at 
first, is not a raging success at a cocktail party for any length of 
time. I suggest that this faculty is intuition, that is, that in man 
which would be identical with his reason if man were an angel. If 
man were an angel, he would not be subject to the Kantian cate- 
gories. We would have, in my terms, an intuitive understanding. 
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This is what man still has in existential situations, although the 
term ‘‘understanding’’ should be replaced, for clarity’s sake, by 
‘‘awareness.’’ This is Pascal’s reason of the heart which reason 
knows not of. 

This intuition, this immediate awareness is contrasted with 
knowledge in its usual sense of ‘‘mediated through concepts’’; in 
other words, it is contrasted with understanding. Knowledge in its 
usual sense has an object, and this object, as we have seen, is real 
but does not exist. Man can only intuit existence, not objectively, 
in that intuition has no object, but existentially, by taking part in 
it. It is man’s intuition which enables him to sympathize, to feel 
at one with other men. This intuition is the basis of social life, of 
community ; it is the basis also of religious comprehension and of 
Christian love. Indeed, intuition is ‘‘mystical’’: this is its ad- 
vantage and also its great drawback. 

Let me explain. Existence is real, of course, but cannot, as 
existence, be abstracted into a concept. Intuition, moreover, is 
neither true nor false: like existence, it simpiy is. These two points 
are obvious. Since intuition is immediate, concepts are completely 
foreign to it. With one possible exception to be mentioned later, 
signs of all kinds, including, of course, words, are signs of concepts. 
Hence intuition can never express itself in the only means man has 
for rational communication. As I said earlier, to speak, for in- 
stance, of sympathy, does not as such make me feel sympathetic. I 
either feel sympathy or I don’t. I can either make you, as a per- 
son, directly share in sympathy or never communicate the feeling 
to you at all, just as you can either see or, if you are by nature 
blind, never comprehend what sight is. As a living being, man 
shares, takes part, in the community in which he exists. As a ra- 
tional being, man objectifies this community, tries rationally to 
understand it and, in so doing, takes it and himself out of existence. 
The biologist, to study the forms of life, must kill the life he is 
studying and simultaneously remove himself from life by objectify- 
ing what he is working on, thus also objectifying himself. The 
advantage of intuition is that the awareness it consists of is of 
existence, of what exists as it really, existentially, exists. The dis- 
advantage is that it cannot express itself in words, that it is incom- 
municable in a rational sense. There is, perhaps, one way for 
intuition to communicate ; it is the way which has always been used 
by those mystics who have attempted cognitive communication. 
This is mediate, but the medium is not concepts, but other intui- 
tions. This is the method of art. 

In brief, then, we may say that we live, exist intuitively; we 
think, understand, through concepts. The divergence is radical: 
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reasoning is not intuiting; thinking is not existing. As John Mac- 
murray once said, Descartes’ dictum should have been, ‘‘I think, 
therefore I am not.’’ 

But if that is the case, what is the fuss all about? Surely, living 
is desirable and intuiting relatively painless. Why, then, go to 
school, why study, why read, why, indeed, bother to write this 
article? What, for heaven’s sake, is the point of any intellectual 
pursuit, most particularly of philosophy ? 

There are several possible answers, depending on one’s philo- 
sophical outlook with regard to knowledge. Most of them are un- 
likely, because the philosophical outlook involved would not per- 
mit the recognition of the situation as I have described it. Per- 
sonally, I would suggest something along the following lines, though 
the elaboration of my view is not possible within the scope of this 
paper. 

We found earlier that knowledge is for a purpose and that 
meaning is determined by purpose. How does purpose function? 
Purpose implies the attempt to alter the present situation in terms 
of a conceived, more desirable situation. But, if that is the case, 
purpose has a dual nature. It has, as it were, existential feel and 
a conceptual head. And, if meaning is determined by purpose, it 
would seem that purpose determines the material of all our think- 
ing. Now, it was suggested earlier that man is not an angel: 
neither intuition nor reason alone is adequate to man. In the 
existential situation where I love and hate, sympathize and feel 
longing, I am constantly striving; as an intuitive being I am aware 
of purposiveness, but I cannot determine a purpose or relate it in 
terms of means-end to the now of the existential present. Reason, 
however, can transcend the present and tie it to a conceived future. 
Thus, my indeterminate purposiveness as an existing being can, as 
a given, be grasped, interpreted, and determined by reason as an 
end-in-view. It can then be considered in terms of means, and the 
present given can be related to a conceptual, ‘‘ideal’’ future. Rea- 
son can then dictate action as means for the attainment of this end 
which, through my actions, can thus be brought into existence ; not, 
of course, as the conceived end, but as an actual, existing and 
therefore very different fact.* 

The existential constant now is, in other words, transformed into 


2It should be observed that action is neither behavior nor reaction. Re- 
action is instinctive. Behavior is intuitive; it is momentary, although it can 
be conceptually generalized to become the data for psychological study. Action, 
in the sense used here, is always rational and always in time. Action, there- 
fore, is always morally relevant; behavior is not: it is no more good or bad, 
right or wrong, than existential awareness is true or false. 
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a time-sequence as we interpret its given into what can be rationally 
understood, but the sequence is then transcended by reason which 
can conceive distant ends and can relate moments as means-end, so 
that the existential now will be the controlled source of another 
desired now which sooner or later can exist.* The material of the 
bridge, therefore, between existence and concepts, between finesse 
and géometrie, is purpose; its form is action. Knowledge and 
thought are for the sake of action; the fact of the action is directly 
dictated by the existential situation; its nature is determined in- 
directly by this situation and directly by reason. In this sense, 
human reason has a point, namely, to serve man’s inadequate ex- 
istential awareness of purposiveness. Knowledge is, after all, for 
the sake of life; the esprit de géometrie serves the esprit de finesse. 
Philosophy, in the end, is a handmaiden; not the handmaiden of 
theology, but of humanity, of man as a fallen, but rescuable, angel. 


Mary-BarBaRA ZELDIN 
HoLuiIns COLLEGE, VIRGINIA 
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The Sources of Value. STEPHEN C. Pepper. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1958. xiv, 732 pp. 
$8.50. 


In an absorbing treatise Mr. Pepper makes good his promise to 
expand his little A Digest of Purposive Values (1947) into a full- 
course exposition of his original point of view. The expansion is 
welcome. It reasserts a position both sane and intriguing, and 
reveals an author who is in love with living. Moreover, the argu- 
ment is one of those rare ones thought out from beginning to end 
with admirable consistency and enviable lucidity. Even though 
his work contains an overwhelming amount of material, scientific 
and philosophical, it is so adeptly organized as to invite the reader 
to savor the analyses with something like the enjoyment the author 
must take in setting them forth. His approach is a fresh one, as 
is everywhere evident, even when he enters upon old, thorny ground. 


3 Time is not relevant to intuition as such nor to reason as such. It arises 
only when purpose and action are concerned. This does not vitiate my view 
of meaning as predictive, however; in predicting, a concept is still conceived 
now; the verification, which involves action, is future; the meaning thus binds 
the present to the future, since the results of the verification are conceived as 
future now in the concept. Reason, by conceiving, makes and transcends time. 
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Those familiar with Mr. Pepper’s previous writings will not be 
surprised to discover that the present work falls into the natural- 
istic, liberal, utilitarian tradition of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. What may well excite them, however, is the considerable 
synthesis in bringing together results from biology, psychology 
(especially), and the social sciences with a naturalistic utilitarian 
theory of values. A good-humored work, this volume does not be- 
come embroiled in the present-day issues of ideology or of prin- 
ciples of legislation (in the Benthamic sense); it is rather even- 
tempered towards the issues of religion and science (perhaps 
becoming too conciliatory to the means and ends of supernatural 
religion) ; it is nevertheless impatient with linguistic approaches 
which eschew empirical analyses and which favor verbalisms that 
fail to come to grips with the stuff of value theory. Disdaining 
what he regards as the hypostatization of forms (e.g., G. E. Moore) 
and the unwarranted definitional stipulations of the emotivists, he 
insists that although we should find our clues to values in common 
usage, we must then go to the original data and through successive 
analyses hope to arrive at scientifically sound (and corrigible) 
judgments of the nature of value. 

This process leads Mr. Pepper to his most fundamental argument 
of all: values are structured by natural norms and may be dis- 
covered by the methods of empirical inquiry. He declares these 
norms to be inherent in purposive acts. These acts may themselves 
be discerned and studied by the behavioral sciences and their pur- 
posive nature may be further confirmed by introspective techniques. 
The refinements of the study of purposive acts (first roughly de- 
fined as ‘‘docile, adaptive behavior’’) leads him to clarify succes- 
sively a variety of purposive types, each containing its own unique 
normative principles. As a result of extremely careful analysis, he 
is able to set forth not merely the norms themselves, but also what 
certainly compels the reader to take the norms seriously—namely, 
the sanctions implicated in them. 

Mr. Pepper makes a strong case for value norms being facts 
within the life-processes themselves. A person who would ignore 
them must suffer the consequences of frustrating his impulses. He 
will be faced by the natural sanctions that goad him on to achiev- 
ing the quiescence of tensions—the very tensions which constitute 
his predicament as a value-predicament and which are capable 
either of being realized in a positive way or of being thwarted in 
a negative way. The pattern holds true, Mr. Pepper contends, 
whether the norms are those a man shares with other docile beings 
or whether they are prepotent norms legislating over other norms. 
In fact, the very notion of a prepotent norm is regarded as one 
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involving a more pressing sanction over a lesser one. The superior 
forces to which lesser purposes are subjected determine ways in 
which men must act if they are not to suffer the devastating conse- 
quences which follow upon a failure to respect these forces. Be- 
fore detailing what Mr. Pepper takes these forces to be, we may 
underscore his naturalism by calling attention to what would be 
a tautology were it not so frequently repudiated: life-values are 
values and their destruction is the destruction of values. 

What distinguishes his naturalistic theory of values (along with 
the theories of C. I. Lewis, Dewey, Ayres, and others) is that values 
are corrigible. This immediately places his theory in opposition 
to those of the emotivists. Regardless of whether he sufficiently 
answers the emotivists (and regardless of whether their theories 
are cast in the mold of preferences, approvals, imperatives, or the 
like), certainly his way of conceiving norms involved in human 
decisions is an alternative to theirs. In fact, his very way of re- 
garding the subject matter of values at the outset is indicative of 
the difference. His initial statement of what the value-problem is 
is ‘‘how to make well-grounded decisions in human affairs.’’ In 
this view it turns out that well-grounded decisions are possible only 
because the structure of purposive acts (even simple ones) involves 
mediating judgments (implicit or explicit) which embody discrim- 
inations necessary to the attainment of the goals of those purposive 
acts. In the case of complex acts, a whole host of mediating judg- 
ments may come into play, and their success or failure depends on 
the correctness of the judgments in anticipating the steps required 
to attain their immediate objectives. The discussion is, of course, 
reminiscent of Dewey’s distinction between the ‘‘valued’’ and the 
‘‘valuable,’’ but Mr. Pepper pinpoints with diagrams and minute 
analysis precisely where and how mediation occurs, together with 
their various sub-sanctions that make possible the performance of 
the extended purposive act. The skill of detailing these analyses 
is not the least of the virtues of his discussion. Through them, plus 
his various analyses of the relations of norms to norms, his case for 
the intelligibility of values (in the sense that they are verifiable and 
thus corrigible) stands or falls. 

Central to Mr. Pepper’s treatment of values is the question of 
the relation between definition of values and values themselves. 
This is, of course, the point at which the fundamental value-question 
may be begged. Define value as purposive act, or pleasure, or fit- 
tingness, or by any other multitude of definientia, then by virtue 
of the definition value must be just that and nothing else. Accord- 
ingly, is not G. E. Moore, for example, correct in disdaining defini- 
tions and in refusing to be cowed by their question-begging char- 
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acter? No facile answer to this question will do. In essence, 
however, Mr. Pepper's own answer is two-fold. First, he denies 
that value is a simple quality, not so much by way of argument as 
by a tu quoque: Moore, he charges, is guilty of the fallacy by hy- 
postatizing a quality of ‘good.’ But secondly, and much more im- 
portantly, he sketches (following Lenzen) a theory of ‘‘descriptive 
definition,’’ which he skillfully employs to give empirical justifica- 
tion of his approach to the nature of values. 

Briefly speaking, a descriptive definition is one which, emerging 
from the status of a descriptive law of nature, comes to be used 
as a stipulative condition of what a thing is. In Mr. Lenzen’s 
terms, ‘‘A law which originates as a generalization from experience 
may be transformed into a convention that expresses an implicit 
definition of the concepts it involves.’’ The definitions of mass, coef- 
ficient of linear expansion, heat, ete., may be taken as examples of 
this kind of definition. As opposed to the descriptive definition, 
there are alleged to be the arbitrary, verbal stipulations, such as 
are to be found in the equational definitions of mathematics or in 
the ostensive definition, whose mute pointings are incapable of 
characterizing the facts pointed to. The one as contentless, the 
other as characterizationless renders it an ineffectual and ‘‘irre- 
sponsible’’ kind of definition. Mr. Pepper asserts that descriptive 
definitions by a process of successive approximation are alone ca- 
pable of leading us to the very constitution of values. Personally, 
I find this to be a fruitful account, despite the host of perennial 
paradoxes a person can create when he comes to consider it in con- 
nection with the problems of induction and probability-theory, as 
well as of those of the nature of universals, of the relations of con- 
cepts to percepts, and the like. In seizing upon the descriptive defi- 
nition, Mr. Pepper establishes a point of departure for carrying out 
empirical analyses of varieties of values. The descriptive definition 
constitutes the minimal methodological paraphernalia for facilitat- 
ing the empirical task that he undertakes. 

He who would undertake an empirical task should of course be 
quite clear as to just what that task is. Actually, the title, The 
Sources of Value, turns out to be somewhat perplexing in this 
regard, for at the outset it looks as if Mr. Pepper is concerned 
basically with purposive acts in their various manifestations as 
being the very stuff of value. The descriptive referents of ‘pur- 
posive acts’ approximately constitute what value is, not where it 
comes from. Only by singling out one factor in his analysis to 
the exclusion of all else—namely, the drives of human and animal 
appetition—are we speaking strictly of sources in contrast to the 
being of values. Later in the discussion, I shall return to this 
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perplexity, postponing a more profitable explanation of it until 
I have had occasion to comment on the major levels of the (some- 
what Hobbesian) analysis which proceeds from simple desires and 
aversions, to the organization of personality, then to the social and 
cultural components of purposive acts, climaxed finally by a discus- 
sion of survival value. 

Well over half of Mr. Pepper’s treatment is focused upon the 
analysis of desires and aversions, taken either simply or in compli- 
cation with other value data. Simple desires and aversions consti- 
tute the paradigms of value: they are the inescapable residues of 
purposive acts. He looks to them minutely in order to establish the 
prototypes of his theory, as well as to create a model for criticizing 
inaccurate and fuzzy conceptions of value. It is from the complex- 
ities of the seemingly simple purposive acts that he is able to 
establish the principles of mediation and corrigibility alluded to 
above. 

The detailed adequacy of this analysis is its prime virtue. It 
rejects (and with good reason) the simple stimulus-response ver- 
sion of purposive behavior, as well as the conditioned response. 
By employing a four-termed, in place of a two- or three-termed, 
theory Mr. Pepper has without doubt provided for the minimal 
number of factors into which purposive acts can be reasonably 
analyzed. Surely purposive acts cannot be accounted for without 
the following: (1) a motivating factor without which there are no 
dynamies of behavior, (2) a capacity to discriminate items within 
the environment, (3) the actual performance of an act following 
upon the discriminated items, and (4) finally the altered condition 
of the agent by virtue of bringing to an issue the impulses involved. 
How Mr. Pepper treats in detail these drives (original and derived), 
cognitions (correct and incorrect), achievements, and consumma- 
tions, the curious reader will have to discover for himself. No 
doubt there are errors in the discussion (as I am certain Mr. Pepper 
would be the first to admit); there are certainly some overstate- 
ments, such as to regard as untenable the theory that simple pur- 
posive acts contain both negative and positive components; and 
there are definitely some dogmatisms in, for example, questions 
pertaining to what is instinctive and what is not; but the discussion 
as a whole is so eminently reasonable and his criticisms so cogently 
argued that the defects pale into insignificance. 

If I were to single out any one aspect of this approach for 
special comment it would be the second factor, the act of discrimina- 
tion, which he speaks of as the cognitive factor of the purposive 
act. The significance of this I have already mentioned: it is this 
factor which, along with the priority of norms, distinguishes his 
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theory from those which lodge values in the emotions, or in pref- 
erences, or, aS a more sophisticated form, in imperatives. Conse- 
quently, it is in this factor that is contained incipiently a whole 
theory of meaning. Mr. Pepper does speak of relations of refer- 
ences which are contained in the cognitive, mediating judgments, 
even though the intricate problems of the meaning of meaning are 
avoided. Enough is suggested, however, to leave no doubt that 
this theory of meaning is an enlightened contextualism in which 
the perception of the relation of the things of the world is indis- 
pensable to the consummation of purposive acts. ‘Docility’ is the 
term he uses to indicate the way in which purposive agents are 
capable of satisfactorily terminating their impulsions to action. 
This position is viable, even if Mr. Pepper may at times be too 
generous in acquiescing to those psychologists who purport to find 
neural conditions within the organism by which such actions are 
facilitated. 

Having laid the foundation for purposive behavior in desires 
and aversions, Mr. Pepper carries us on to that higher level of 
integrated action which in Hobbes’ happy expression is the ‘‘life 
of felicity’’—that ‘‘continuall progresse of the desire from one 
object to another; the attaining of the former, being still, but the 
way to the latter.’’ Except that Mr. Pepper is more sanguine of 
the possibility of attaining a life of felicity than was Hobbes. What 
in essence this theory of personality development takes into account 
that Hobbes’ does not is depth psychology. According to it, not 
merely do desires and aversions come into conflict with one another, 
but also there develops a command mechanism, a superego, which, 
as the conscience of man, taboos unconventional actions. Within 
this framework (taken over from Kurt Lewin’s dynamic psychol- 
ogy) that includes the ‘‘life space’’ of man, Mr. Pepper further 
elaborates his cognitively apprehendible norms. These norms have 
as their sanctions the ‘‘realities of the situations,’’ which the agent 
may observe and thus realize his ends, or may ignore, but only at 
the expense of frustration, or in the extreme case, annihilation. 
The maximization of these values taken in the context of the single 
person he calls ‘prudence,’ a norm which overrides those contained 
in single desires or purposes. 

Continually aproaching, even as Hobbes did, the more concrete 
realities of life, Mr. Pepper’s dialectic leads him first to ‘‘the social 
situation,’’ containing those values common to a number of indi- 
viduals (incipiently a commonwealth?), together with the inherent 
sanctions which direct the actions possible within situations, namely, 
the cultural pattern which molds situations and provides an op- 
portunity for composing conflicts among persons or groups of per- 
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sons. The institutional organizations created within these patterns 
are the agencies for facilitating human life and for achieving the 
ends of social solidarity, without which there can be no survival 
for man. 

In this discussion Dewey and the anthropologists are leaned on 
heavily, and of the former it is said that no other writer is so clear 
as he upon the natural norm contained within the social situation. 
While we may share this enthusiasm for Dewey’s analysis of the 
social situation and for the social as a category, we should never- 
theless not be blinded to alternative analyses of the social, such as 
those of Marx or Veblen, to mention only two. Although Mr. Pep- 
per has failed here to argue, or even to state, the virtues of Dewey’s 
contextualism in opposition to other social metaphysics, he never- 
theless performs a sclid service in clarifying, and thus making more 
useful, the concept of the social situation. In a convincing analysis, 
he shows unmistakably the need for distinguishing between it and 
the means-end continuum of the social process. He does this first 
by bounding the social situation both in its extent and its duration, 
thus finding within it the natural dynamics which when brought to 
a conclusion constitutes the termination of that particular situation. 
The virtue of this emendation is that the social situation can be ree- 
ognized as a purposive value, in this case, a social one. It is al- 
leged, moreover, that it contains within itself that one solution 
which is appropriate to itself, namely that which most adequately 
relieves the tensions contained within it. 

This interpretation of the social brings to light a dilemma in- 
herent in Dewey’s attempt to fuse it with the means-end continuum : 

On the one side, Dewey has described the social situation as a relatively 
self-contained unit which constitutes its own criterion for the correct act 
to resolve its inner tensions. On the other side, Dewey insists on an end- 


means continuum which seems to deny any natural terminals for social proc- 
esses, and so makes it impossible to set temporal limits to a social situation. 


This is reasonable criticism. In order to find inherent clues to the 
solution of conflicts within a situation, that situation must be ¢a- 
pable of being made definite. It can be made definite (or ‘‘deter- 
minate’’ in Dewey’s language) only if it has an inherent structure 
by virtue of its having been brought to its natural conclusion. 
Otherwise, evaluation in Dewey’s sense is not possible. 

The question a good instrumentalist may then raise is, Is this 
not too high a price to pay for obtaining evaluation of situations? 
Is it not gained at the expense of repudiating the flux of human 
life and of destroying the continuities which appear to be so funda- 
mental to the social processes? Mr. Pepper does not regard these 
inferences as correct. The continuities of the social processes are 
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still to be found, and they are continuities. Within them, however, 
new situations are precipitated out of old. The new must of course 
be resolved in their own terms, not in terms of the old. This sug- 
gestion is reminiscent of one of Carl Becker’s strictures on history 
when he remarks that in history problems are never solved but 
only converted into new forms. So in the social processes. They 
may be regarded as sequences of situations which may be resolved 
only to give birth to new situations. A failure to resolve conflicts 
can only give rise to new urgencies that constitute the dynamics of 
the human estate. 

Moving on from this somewhat formalistic notion to the more 
specific dynamics of social processes, we ure compelled to ask, 
Whet provides the particular clues or the direction to which we 
must look for an understanding of how to resolve a situation? 
Genius? Inspiration? Knowledge? Instinct? At this point we 
reach one of the most perplexing of all questions. Mr. Pepper does 
provide an answer—or really two—but his analysis is not nearly 
so complete as that in which he treats of simple purposive acts. 
The first he finds in what he calls ‘‘the cultural pattern,’’ the sec- 
ond in ‘‘survival value.’’ By developing each of these he does, 
however, complete his dialectic of values. 

He divides cultural pattern into its seat (‘‘the physical organ- 
isms of the persons interrelated by institutionalized behavior to- 
gether with artifacts embedded in these relations’’) and its char- 
acter (‘‘the types of group activity that originate in the seat of 
culture’’), and then defines cultural pattern as ‘‘the total set of 
dispositions having the above-defined seat and character.’’ I see no 
reason to take issue with this as a definition. Surely any adequate 
conception of culture requires the inclusion of persons, institutions, 
artifacts, and a disposition towards certain types of activity rather 
than others. The difficulty arises when there is need to account 
not merely for the priorities of sanctions in the various institutions 
of a society but also for the creation of particular new institutional 
structures to cope with the tensions that arise in the crises of 
social life. 

Mr. Pepper looks for the priorities in what he sometimes calls 
‘‘the political institution,’’ sometimes ‘‘the dominant functional 
institution.’’ No doubt as descriptive terms these are useful. 
(Professor Herskovits has made good use of a comparable idea in 
what he calls the ‘‘eultural focus’’ of a society.) It may very well 
be true that there is a dominant or leading institution which in 
essence controls or censors the lesser institutions of a society, as it 
is often asserted that the institution of business does in our own 
society. The particular dynamics of the superordination of insti- 
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tutions, however, marks one of the crucial issues in social theory. 
In Mr. Pepper’s version it is not always clear whether he is urging 
a descriptive account of what actually happens in a society or of 
what the priorities ought to be. He says many interesting things 
under both heads. If I have understood his argument, however, 
the gist of it is that in stable, primitive societies the institution 
of religion serves primarily to achieve a viability in culture by way 
of social solidarity. Hence, in his interpretation it is an irrational 
conscience, nurtured in religion, that has made for stability and 
social survival. But in the modern world, with its flux of activities 
especially traceable to science and technology, dogmatic religion is 
asserted to have been supplanted by a more fluid form of intelligence 
employed to achieve a peculiarly political security through the 
political state. 

In either case, whether that of primitive religion or that of 
technological politics (his name for it is ‘‘the adjustable society’’), 
cultures are ultimately controlled by their capacity to survive. 
Through an involved argument, survival is regarded as a value, if 
not the supreme determining value, of social life. Or, more ade- 
quately put, the two bases of value in society are the actual drives 
of individual persons and their capacity to create cultures which are 
able to survive. The bipolar system of values is then that of ‘‘an 


individualistic political organization to maximize personal satisfac- 


9? 


tion if the situation is free from emergency’’ and ‘‘a functional 
political organization if the situation is threatening.”’ 

What is surprising about this conclusion is its essential nega- 
tivity, which appears to be traceable to a somewhat limited con- 
ception of culture. Having grounded culture in animal drives 
and in evolutionary survival, Mr. Pepper places the emphasis upon 
sources of values, rather than on their intrinsic nature. This in- 
duces the perplexity to which we earlier called attention in con- 
nection with the title of his work. Are these sources fundamentally 
the appetitive animal drives, and are these drives ultimately realiz- 
able, at least for man, only in a society where a degree of social 
solidarity is achieved? If so, are we not to conceive of the sources 
of values in those purposive acts which satisfy desires and escape 
aversions, as well as in those social structures which sustain the 
human animal? 

This negativity—and extreme individualism—with which Mr. 
Pepper concludes is surely reminiscent of Hobbes’ peace and 
security. If we were to soften the emphasis upon security and 
strengthen the more positive aspects of the discussion, would we 
not emerge with a view more like that of Rousseau than that of 
Hobbes? It is strange that Mr. Pepper’s discussion should fail 
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to emphasize Rousseau’s point that culture (the civil state) is one 
in which the individual may pass from the status of a limited and 
stupid animal to a man, and thus become a moral agent. In this 
view it is further possible to emphasize the Rousseauian view that 
the function of legislation (of the functional or dominant institu- 
tions) is to alter the very stuff of human nature. It would then be 
seen that the passage from the state of nature (the animal drives?) 
to the civil state (the mutations of these drives?) is nothing other 
than the civilizing processes by which man comes to be a civil being. 

Mr. Pepper is of course aware of the existence of the so-called 
‘*higher values,’’ and he as much as any other has had occasion to 
write at length in an enlightened way upon these values, especially 
the aesthetic. Although he is not unmindful of them even when 
he is writing about politics, one may reasonably object to his focus 
and to the way in which he frames the political question in terms of 
survival value, including that rather ugly term he associates with 
it, ‘‘conformity,’’ with all its inhumane connotations. 

This focus reduces politics to deathly ashen tones of solidarity 
for survival. It actually is a way of failing to take the political 
institution seriously, for it is a way of ignoring the serious alterna- 
tives among which modern man must choose. Communism, fascism, 
social democracy, among other possible social forms (and none of 
these is properly discussed) are all viable political forms—at least 
in the sense in which individuals may somehow survive. Even con- 
flicts, overt or covert, need not spell the destruction of homo sapiens 
(although for very special reasons they might). Mr. Pepper is of 
course right in insisting that without survival of man no human 
values are possible. But although survival is a limiting condition 
of human existence, it is not a positive force by which man can or 
does choose among the indefinite number of viable alternatives. 

There is a suggestion that Mr. Pepper has thrown out which he 
could profitably have used in the development of a more serious 
approach to the problem of politics—namely, in his distinction be- 
tween ‘‘ functional institutions’’ and ‘‘communal institutions.’’ The 
former are those social agencies through which the business of life 
is cared for. The latter are those beliefs of faith which are com- 
mon to persons who may or may not be members of the same func- 
tional societies, such as those who share a common religious faith 
without being members of the same church. Had he systematically 
explored the interactions of the functional and the communal, he 
could have made explicit (in a way in which survival cannot) the 
peculiarly civil values which are found in society, and which are 
not found in animal drives. By exploiting these terms he could 
have developed themes such as those which Mr. Schneider develops 
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in his Three Dimensions of Public Morality, and shown, for ex- 
ample, that a communal idea such as brotherhood has had institu- 
tional embodiments in the past, but embodiments which are inade- 
quate to the needs of contemporary man. Moreover, by exploring 
these needs, together with the formation of new institutions appro- 
priate to them, he could have thrown light on the urgencies of our 
present-day predicament. 

The burden of my criticism may accordingly be seen to be the 
necessity for pointing up more fully than Mr. Pepper has done the 
reciprocal relations of understanding persons in their concrete rela- 
tions in society and of comprehending the reasons why it is impos- 
sible to discover bare animal drives in man. No doubt Mr. Pepper 
has performed a service for value theory in emphasizing the dy- 
namisms of persons, in underscoring the fact of conation. He 
constantly stresses the point that it is persons who act, who feel, 
who think. But having appreciated this, we must beware of the al- 
ternative abstraction (which he often commits) of regarding indi- 
viduals isolated from their social environments. The acculturated 
individual (and all individuals are) is so molded by institutional 
forms, so conditioned, altered, and constantly redirected by social 
forces that original animal drives can no longer be found in his 
‘‘repertory of drives.’” Memory and the pervasiveness of human 
values simply do not allow the expression of bare, instinctive drives, 
independent of their social amalgam. 

Contemporary social life, accordingly, cannot well be understood 
by juxtaposing the poles of liberty and security, even though to 
ignore either is to jeopardize serious political proposals. To regard 
liberty as the capacity to express animal drives and to regard soli- 
darity as that conformity by which man is capable of survival is 
to denude liberty of those propensities which make it from time to 
time heroic, and is to denigrate solidarity into a herd-like gregari- 
ousness which obscures the resplendent individualities of which men 
in their common pursuits are capable. It is surely more than a 
coincidence that Mr. Pepper does not discuss either equality or jus- 
tice (even though he does discuss responsibility) as significant ele- 
ments of social life. These omissions represent desiderative elements 
about which we may hope further to read from Mr. Pepper’s pen. 

Considering, however, the sweep of Mr. Pepper’s argument, the 
authentic contributions he has made, and the genuine clarification of 
issues in value theory, the above criticisms are at best of second 
order. The Sources of Value is a ripe book and is indispensable 
reading for anyone who would be precise in his thinking on the 
nature of values in general and purposive values in particular. 


BERTRAM Morris 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern Science. A Philo- 
sophical Symposium, edited by Sney Hook. New York: New 


York University Press, Washington Square, 1958. xv, 237 pp. 
$5.00. 


This volume consists of ten papers, delivered before the first 
annual New York University Institute of Philosophy during Feb- 
ruary, 1957, together with seventeen smaller papers, by as many 
writers, which comment either on the main papers or on the dis- 
cussion which they provoked. Aside from the theological issue of 
evil and omnipotence, it is hard to think of any aspect of the prob- 
lem, or set of problems, having to do with freedom and determinism, 
which is not in some measure explored here. The main papers 
fall into three groups: ‘‘Determinism in Philosophy,’’ with papers 
by Brand Blanshard, Max Black, and William Barrett; ‘‘Deter- 
minism in Science,’’ with papers by P. W. Bridgman, Milton 
Munitz,: Alfred Landé, and Dennis Sciama; and ‘‘ Determinism and 
Responsibility in Law and Ethies,’’ with papers by H. L. A. Hart, 
Paul Edwards, and John Hospers. Most of the chief positions 
which philosophers have taken on these issues are represented by 
actual advocates of these positions, with the possible exception of 
an extreme free-willism of the Jamesian or Sartrian variety. Pro- 
fessor Barrett, who might, of those present, have been thought the 
most sympathetic to such a stand, confesses instead to a pre-philo- 
sophical preference for the sort of Fate which dogged the heroes 
of ancient literature, and only points out in his paper that deter- 
minism, as a total thesis, remains to be proved. The evidence he 
furnishes for this negative thesis is largely displayed for the benefit 
of Professor Blanshard, who believes that determinism is wholly 
true and that indeterminism cannot be proved. Blanshard’s view 
is that, in a loose sense of both ‘‘must’’ and ‘‘event,’’ each event A 
is so related to a later event B that, given A, B must occur. 
**Must,’’ however, is liable after all to a number of trivial precisi- 
fications, as Professor Hempel points out, and it is not easy to see 
that the non-trivial ones will serve Blanshard’s philosophical pur- 
poses. For he wishes to regard as ‘‘events’’ such things as aesthetic 
and moral ideals, the causal efficacy of which is certainly dubious. 
And, strictly interpreted, his characterization of determinism re- 
quires only that each event necessitate one other event, which cer- 
tainly leaves ample room for the indeterminist to move in—unless 
Blanshard also wants to say that each event is necessitated. Had 
he said this, however, both Bridgman and Landé would have de- 
murred, for, whether or not they are free-willists, they argue that 
no sense is to be given to necessitation in certain parts of science 
—or, perhaps (Landé), in any part of science. Professor Edwards’ 
determinism is far less genial than Professor Blanshard’s: his views 
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stand somewhere between those of Holbach and Schopenhauer on 
the one hand, and Thomas Hardy and Omar Khayyam on the other. 
The same might be said, more guardedly, of Professor Hospers. 
Their papers express the most extreme statement of determinism 
which professional philosophy has seen for some years, and this 
perhaps compensates for the lack of a militant free-willist. The 
remaining writers are soft determinists (or soft indeterminists) of 
varying hue. Despite a certain amount of unavoidable cross-refer- 
ring, each paper might easily stand on its own. All twenty-seven 
entries are interesting, the discussions no less than the official 
papers. 

Black and Hart try to show, though in different ways, that there 
are standard, paradigm, cases where human beings make (cause) 
something to happen, and that statements to this effect are true no 
matter what other statements might be true, i.e., no matter what 
science might show to be true of such persons. Per contra, Edwards 
and Hospers try to argue. that certain things, which science shows 
true of persons, namely that they are driven by unconscious motives 
and that their character is the effect of genetic and environmental 
causes, make it false, or irrational, to say that human beings are 
responsible for making (causing) things to happen. Bridgman 
and Landé, however, try to argue that science shows that indeter- 
minism makes good sense, and that indeterminism has its ‘‘roots’’ 
in everyday experience, i.e. (I suppose) in the very same context 
in which Black and Hart find their paradigms—though these para- 
digms are not the sort of things to which Bridgman and Landé 
refer. Per contra again, Blanshard tries to argue that no matter 
what science might seem to show at the present moment, to regard 
the world (whether the everyday world or any other) as indeter- 
ministie is ‘‘to abandon the established assumption and practice of 
science.’’ These are the main lines of controversy here, and most 
of what else is said is by way of comment or refinement on these 
four positions. The prevailing attitude amongst the discussants 
is that science is deterministic no matter what the world is like, 
and that people are sometimes responsible no matter what science 
says. But it is out of the question to summarize the detail and the 
arguments here. 

I regard as the gem of this collection Professor Hart’s ‘‘ Legal 
Responsibility and Excuses.’’ In it, he seeks to answer the ques- 
tion: Why, instead of a legal system which enforces strict liability, 
do we prefer one in which the system of sanctions and punishments 
is withheld from application to those who fall under one or another 
excusing condition, e.g., insanity, coercion, ete.? Excusing condi- 
tions under the criminal code, he contends, can be viewed as analo- 
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gous to invalidating conditions in civil transactions, so that if the 
code governing the latter can be viewed as a choosing system, in 
which penalties function as the prices we run the risk of paying 
in exchange for violating the code to our private advantage, then 
the criminal code might also be viewed as an analogous choosing 
system in which punishments function as prices we risk paying in 
exchange for the satisfaction of committing a crime. When a legal 
system functions normally, it allows us to maximize our efficiency 
by enabling us to predict the outcome of our choices, e.g., that my 
heirs will indeed receive my property when I have willed it to them. 
I might add that this would be true even in a system of strict lia- 
bility. Excusing conditions enter Hart’s scheme by guaranteeing 
(more or less) that sanctions will apply to me only if my actions 
have been rational choices. There remains a question, on which 
Hart says very little, if there are not certain crimes which, in the 
nature of the case, never reflect rational choices, so that he who 
commits one, say a sexual outrage, automatically falls under some 
excusing condition—which then weakens the claim that the legal 
code covering such crimes is in any realistic sense a choosing sys- 
tem. It is in the light of this question that Professor Edwards’ 
paper must be seen. Edwards raises the free-will problem in re- 
freshingly raw terms: given that our choices are functions of our 
character, the fact remains that we did not (and Edwards would, 
I think, say can not) chose our character, so we cannot be held 
accountable for our choices. We cannot, indeed, be held ultimately 
responsible for anything, and our parents and teachers, who must 
have had some hand in shaping our character, are no more respon- 
sible for this than we are since they did not form their character. 
I don’t know how seriously Edwards meant this argument: he con- 
cedes in a footnote that his statement was blunt and that he wants 
to rework this thesis in view of criticisms made at the symposium. 
But I suspect he was dramatizing the issue in order to enter a spe- 
cial plea in favor of regarding retributive punishment as irrational. 
Explicitly, however, he merely says that a judgment qualifies as 
properly moral only when ‘‘ formulated in a calm reflective mood.”’ 
But this is at best a necessary condition: Himmler was the most 
dispassionate of men, and was prepared to cite the best science he 
knew to back his administration of justice. Whatever the case on 
this, however, one would think certain distinctions must always be 
made. There is a sense in which men are responsible in contrast 
with infants, and it will not do to say that nobody is responsible if 
this entails, as it must entail when the word is used consistently, that 
men are exactly like babies in the sense in which babies are not 
responsible. Edwards, I think, exploits the fact that we do recog- 
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nize excusing conditions, and then tries to force an analogy between 
an excusing condition and any condition, so that every causal ex- 
planation of human behavior imediately qualifies as an excuse: tout 
comprendre, c’est tout pardonner. This suggests a third possibility 
for Hart—a system of strict non-liability. But in the nature of the 
case, I should think, there could not consistently be such a legal sys- 
tem. What we can say is that there is good reason periodically 
to revise our schedule of excusing conditions in the light, say, of 
psychiatry. I am not sure that this bland recommendation would 
wholly satisfy Edwards, however. He could reply that we have 
a determinate sense for ‘‘not responsible’’ but that ‘‘is responsible’’ 
is a wholly indeterminate predicate. And just here is where the 
Paradigm Case Argument becomes crucial. 

Even if science might guide us in our re-assessment of excusing 
conditions, it hardly follows that science as such somehow commits 
us to accept the view that the world at large is deterministic. For 
determinism itself is not a scientific theory (though some of the dis- 
cussionists argue that it is an empirical thesis, liable to evidential 
support, and others that it is a regulative ideal for the whole of 
science). And whether scientific theories are deterministic or, if 
they are, whether this entails that the world is deterministic, are 
questions still open to philosophical review. Professor Munitz 
makes the plausible proposal that scientific theories are ipso facto 
deterministic, that ‘‘deterministic’’ is a meta-theoretical predicate, 
but not necessarily a metaphysical one: ‘‘nature is neither logi- 
cal nor illogical.’’ This is a view which Professor Blanshard must 
find repugnantly faint-hearted, but it was mainly addressed to 
Professor Bridgman’s paper. Bridgman’s argument runs some- 
thing like this: the psi-function of wave mechanies satisfies a defi- 
nite differential equation, so that for assigned initial values one 
may calculate the values of the function for any time. In this 
sense, wave mechanics might be supposed deterministic if similar 
facts about the equations of classical mechanics render it determin- 
istic. The issue turns on how psi-functions enter one’s ontological 
scheme. Bridgman balks at the notion that they are facts of 
nature, and says that those who reckon them such are motivated by 
extra-scientific considerations. Yet Bridgmen has failed to heed 
Bradley’s dictum to the effect that one cannot wash one’s hands of 
metaphysics without soiling them in the process, that either side of 
a philosophical question is a philosophical position. His opponents 
are entitled to a tu quoque. One cannot reject ‘‘a definition of 
reality which would justify one in saying that a probability is 
real’’ without already subscribing to some criterion of reality. And 
indeed Bridgman’s paper is laden with ontological prejudice. His 
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relief was ‘‘audible’’ when he discovered that Planck’s A allowed 
him to believe in minimal interactions; he expresses a ‘‘lifelong re- 
pugnance’’ to Russell’s mot on statistics—if we wait just long 
enough we shall see a pail of water freeze on the fire. The ques- 
tions he raises are when, and by what criteria, are we to rule out a 
piece of mathematics as descriptive of the world? when, and by 
what criteria, are we to say that a theoretical term denotes? But 
he hardly speaks to these points. He rather seeks to find, in some 
aspects of common experience, support for his covert metaphysical 
allegiances. And even so, he leaves one with the haunting feeling 
that if he is right, the laws of quantum mechanics have somehow 
held only since certain observers, with certain instruments, have 
existed, as though, in a deep sense, the world were a simpler affair 
before the time of Planck, Bohr, and Heisenberg. 

This is an extremely stimulating collection. It must have been 
a lively symposium. Those who participated might be envied. 
And Professor Hook deserves our thanks for having made it pos- 
sible that a wider audience may share in the debate. 


ARTHUR CC, Danto 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Logical Studies. GrorG HENRIK VON Wricut. New York: The 

Humanities Press; London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. 

ix, 195 pp. (International Library of Psychology, Philosophy 

and Scientific Method.) $5.00. 

This is a distinguished collection of eight essays, five of which 
have already appeared and are here reproduced with some altera- 
tions, and three of which are new. The essays fall into three groups, 
the first group being concerned with logical truth and the quest for 
decision procedures. 

‘Form and Content in Logic”’ serves to introduce the first group 
of three papers. (Four, if we count ‘‘The Idea of Logical Truth 
(II)’" which, regrettably, has not been included in the present 
collection.) The thing about a logical truth is that provided you 
don’t touch certain of the signs you may perform any uniform re- 
placements of the remaining signs without changing the truth value 
of the given sentence. The signs which you ‘‘must not touch” are 
the logical constants. The replaceable constants may be replaced 
by variables, in which case we might say (and the author does, 
p. 3) that ‘‘the variables give to our sentence its content and . . . 


1 Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes Physico-Mathematicae, xv, 


10, 1950. 
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the [logical] constants give to it its form.” Again (p. 2), “. .. a 
sentence which expresses truth because of its form and independently 
of its content, expresses formal or logical truth.”’ 

All this must be regarded as helpful floundering, because, as 
Quine has pointed out, it still leaves the line between logical signs 
and logical truth on the one hand and descriptive signs and non- 
logical necessary truth on the other to be drawn pretty much as one 
pleases. However, nobody would regard any of ‘bachelor,’ ‘un- 
married,’ ‘teacher,’ ‘pupil’ as logical signs. If we are right, then ‘All 
bachelors are unmarried’ is not a logical truth, nor, our author to the 
contrary (p. 3), is ‘If somebody is a teacher of somebody then some- 
body is a pupil of somebody.’ They are not logical truths because 
the descriptive expressions cannot be replaced by any other descrip- 
tive expressions salva veritate. This is perhaps a minor point and 
von Wright does not appear to be under any serious illusions, be- 
cause over the page he proposes that the meaning relation between 
‘teacher’ and ‘pupil’ be made explicit, which would give us: ‘If 
somebody is a teacher of somebody then somebody is a teacher- 
converse of somebody.’ This is (is reducible to) a truth of logic, 
the word ‘converse’ being one of those signs which, as I am putting 
it, you “must not touch” (to preserve truth value) and which is 
therefore to be regarded as a logical constant. 

At any rate from the observation that the variables give to our 
sentence its content, the author moves (p. 5) to the observation that 
some variables ‘‘mean’’ propositions and the study of expressions 
containing such variables belongs to the Logic of Propositions, the 
study of expressions containing monadic predicate variables belongs 
to the Logic of Properties (Classes), and the study of expressions 
containing relation-variables belongs to the Logic of Relations— 
this last field being the author’s special concern. (There are 
individual variables: why is there not a Logic of Individuals?) 
This classification is quite close to the conventional distinction be- 
tween sentential and the variously ordered functional logics. Yet 
I cannot help wondering if it would not be much more perspicuous 
to speak rather of the Logic of the Connectives, the Logic of the 
Quantifiers, the Logic of the Identity Sign, and (perhaps) the Logic 
of the Converse Sign. This is, of course, the kind of suggestion 
which would naturally come from a person who is less interested in 
decision procedures than in the axiomatization of logic and in proof 
technique. For in any formalization of logic the axioms fall into 
groups, corresponding to the various groups of logical primitives— 
the connectives, quantification signs, the identity sign (where this is 
undefined), the numerals, the modal operators. . . . : At any rate 
the classification and terminology I am proposing would make it 
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much clearer that logic has no interest in the necessary truth of such 
relational sentences as ‘If a is a teacher of b then b is a pupil of a.’ 
Quantificational logic breaks down into single quantificational logic 
and multiple quantificational logic. You get multiple quantifica- 
tional logic, for the most part but not always, where you have 
relation words; but if, just on this account, we call the province in 
question relational logic, then we run the risk of misconceiving the 
field and displacing the emphasis away from the quantifiers. Anda 
scrutiny of von Wright’s subsequent practice shows that he is to a 
considerable extent concerned with the converse sign (or rather with 
the joint use of the converse sign, the negation bar, and quantifiers) 
.and only with relations in the sense that the converse sign and 
negation bar happen to be operators which operate on relation signs. 
The author tells ‘us (p. 17, n. 1) that there are two (primitive) 
logical constants of relational logic, the converse and the [non- 
commutative ] relative product (e.g., brother of | parent of = uncle 
of). I am myself something of a stranger to this field and in my 
innocence I should have thought that ‘converse’ is definable: 
R(z,y) =df R(y,x)—just as the negation bar is definable: R(z,y) 
=df~R(z,y).2 If ‘converse’ is definable it means that there is no 
separate logic of the converse sign. Certainly the author would 
agree that since the universal quantifier is definable in terms of the 


existential quantifier there is no separate logic of the universal 
quantifier. The earlier mentioned truth of “relational logic’’—with 
‘teacher’ rendered as ‘7’—becomes 


(Az) (Ay)(7 (x,y)] D Ay) (Ax)(7TYy,2)] 
which, expanded by the definition just given, becomes 
(Ax) (Ay) CT (z,y)] D (Ay) Ax)(7 (z,y)]. 


The logical truth of this stems from the logical properties of the 
quantifiers, not of relational words.’ 

However, by doing things his way, von Wright is able to devise 
a decision procedure for a large class of multiply quantified sen- 
tences. (According to Church’s Theorem there is no general deci- 
sion procedure for all multiply quantified sentences. ) 

The author assumes that the reader is familiar with the truth- 


2 On reflection, I think I see that these definitions are significantly different 
in kind. The definition of the negation bar employs familiar resources and does 
not play about with the internal structure of the relational component, whereas 
the definition of ‘converse’ does. Hence there is perhaps some justification for 
claiming ‘converse’ as in some sense a primitive of relational logic. 

3 Significantly, the third essay is entitled “On Double Quantification.” 
This may indicate some shift in the author’s thinking. 
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table method of deciding whether or not a sentence of the sentential 
calculus is a tautology, i.e., a logical truth of the Logic of Proposi- 
tions, and in the second paper, “On the Idea of Logical Truth (I),” 
he presents a comparable decision procedure for those sentences of 
the lower functional calculus which involve just single quanti- 
fication. 

The essay which follows, “On Double Quantification,” will be 
pretty baffling to the reader unless he looks up “On the Idea of 
Logical Truth (II)” in the Finnish annual mentioned earlier. This 
latter paper is the piéce de résistance of the series and one wonders 
why it has been omitted from the present collection. The Quan- 
tified Logic of Relations studies E-D sentences about relations, 
i.e., sentences which assert the existence of something which bears 
R to something or assert the existence of something to which some- 
thing bears R or assert the existence of something which bears R to 
itself, and molecular complexes of such sentences (JLT (II), p. 10). 
The author supplies a wonderfully elaborate and ingenious decision 
procedure for effectively establishing the logical truth or falsity of 
doubly quantified sentences of a certain class. This is an extension 
of methods the author develops for single quantification. The class 
in question contains only those sentences which “‘can be brought into 
a ‘normal form’ containing in no place more than two successive 
quantifiers” (ILT(II), p. 45) and excludes sentences containing 
propositional variables and free individual variables (op. cit., p. 29). 
In actually using the decision procedure we should require a truth 
table of 13312 lines (!). The method is original and might well be 
of interest to those concerned with the design of computers. How- 
ever, the author tells us (Logical Studies, p. 45n.) that there already 
exist solutions of a more comprehensive decision problem. The 
paper, “On Double Quantification,” is apparently an appendix to 
ILT (II), designed to make it clear that procedures exhibited in the 
latter paper for one relation can also be used where we are dealing 
with two relations. 

The second series, which includes three papers, deals with the 
modalities. In ‘Deontic Logic” the author is doing in a small way 
for ethics what Euclid did for geometry, and the enterprise deserves 
the greatest respect. Here von Wright is concerned to get a 
decision procedure for an elementary system containing the primi- 
tive ‘permitted’ (with ‘forbidden,’ ‘obligatory,’ and ‘indifferent’ 
defined), and to prove a few theorems of deontic logic. The point 
of deontic logic lies in the fact that some of the theorems may not be 
intuitively obvious, nor is it in general obvious whether a proposition 
of the system is a truth of deontic logic or simply a truth of proposi- 
tional logic. Nor is it always obvious which ethical intuitions are 
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derivative from others and which are “‘original.’’ Some non-results 
are of interest: It is not generally the case that if two acts are sep- 
arately permitted they are jointly permitted. (Consider bigamy.) 
Also, it cannot be proved that the tautologous act (the doing or 
non-doing of an act) is obligatory or the self-contradictory act 
forbidden. There is no moral prohibition against doing the logically 
impossible. ; 

Where “‘Deontie Logic”’ gives us a fairly systematic treatment 
of ‘permitted’, the next paper, ‘Interpretations of Modal Logic,” 
gives us something of the same sort for ‘possible’—it being left open 
which kind of possibility is in question. The author builds three 
systems, the first a “received system,”’ slightly stronger than Lewis’s 
$2, the other two corresponding to S4 and S5 respectively. The 
second embodies the principle that what is possibly possibly true is 
possibly true (in effect, Becker’s Axiom: what is necessary is neces- 
sarily necessary). The third embodies the stronger principle that 
what is impossible is possibly impossible. The author gives a rather 
nice illustration of the differences between these systems in terms of 
a simple geometrical model. On the question as to which of these 
systems is the “‘right’’ reconstruction of the logic of ‘possible,’ ordi- 
nary language is of no help since the use of double modal operators 
does not occur at the ordinary level. And so the author invents a 
model from epidemiology. Consider a population which is infected, 
a neighboring population whose members are uninfected but who 
might possibly become infected from the first group, or who might 
become infected from members of their own group, or who might 
become infected from a carrier who cannot himself come down with 
the disease. There are various kinds of possibility and these cor- 
respond to the three systems given in the paper. From which we 
may infer that there is no single “‘correct’’ system for ‘possible.’ 

The remaining three papers appear for the first time in this book. 
*“A New System of Modal Logic’ introduces us to a dyadic or 
relative modal operator, symbolized as ‘M(p/q)’ and read ‘p is 
possible given q.’ The more familiar notion of absolute possibility 
is expressed by ‘M(p/t)’—‘p is possible relative to the tautology.’ 
The system developed (actually four progressively stronger systems) 
would appear to be of considerable importance since it can encom- 
pass all of traditional modal logic and has resources for expressing 
things which cannot be expressed in the traditional organon. More- 
over, the author is able to effect a rather exciting rapprochement 
between modal logic and probability theory. 

The last of the three groups of essays includes two papers. In 
“On Conditionals” we have an original attack on the well-known 
problem. The novelty lies in the fact that the author treats the 
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conditional, ‘If p then g,’ not as a proposition for analysis but as a 
mode of assertion. There are two modes of conditional assertion, the 
potential mode (in which the asserter is agnostic or non-committal 
about the truth of p and of qg) and the contrary-to-fact mode (in 
which the asserter denies p). In the first case, to assert g on condi- 
tion p is to assert p _> q and to refrain from asserting or denying 
either p org. Since this kind of assertion involves an abstention, it 
cannot be analyzed in terms of ‘categorical assertions. In the second 
case, to assert the counterfactual, ‘If p had been true then g would 
have been true,’ may involve asserting something like ‘(xz) (Px D Qzx)’ 
and asserting it nomically (i.e., asserting a “connection” between 
PandQ). Totry to analyze ‘nomically’ would lead us on the well- 
traveled circle back to counterfactual conditionals. But nomical 
assertions can have inductive grounds. They vary so much from 
case to case that one can describe them only in a rough, general way. 
Clearly, the observation of a regularity, the constant conjunction 
of P and Q, would not suffice. But regularity of change may ;i.e., 
if things which become P become Q and if things which become 
not-Q also become not-P, and if these changes are verified by a con- 
trolled experiment, then we should feel the nomic assertion grounded. 
Assertion of these inductive grounds can never entail the original 
nomic assertion and on this account we will never have an “analysis” 
of counterfactual conditionals of the traditional ‘brother = male 
sibling’ sort. This is the longest essay in the book and I cannot 
here do justice to the skill and sagacity with which complex issues 
are sorted out and handled. We get, in passing, an interesting 
“resolution” of the paradoxes of material and strict implication. 
The latter is taken up again in the last paper, ‘“‘The Concept of 
Entailment,”’ perhaps the least successful essay in the collection. 
(Significantly, it has the greatest number of footnotes.) Can it 
really be said that an impossible proposition entails any proposition 
whatever? The author says no, and proceeds to define an entail- 
ment concept distinct from strict implication. Three observations: 
(1) The question at issue is one which most of us—on this side of the 
water at least—have simply ceased to agitate ourselves about. We 
have decided to answer the above question in the affirmative and 
move on to greener fields. (2) In the constructive part of the essay 
the author invokes a notion of proof—appeal to truth tables—that 
some of us would find unacceptable. We should insist that there 
must be an appeal to axioms and compliance with this demand would 
undercut the argument on pp. 187-188. (3) The paper appears to 
be motivated by a misapprehension: “If one could not discriminate 
between propositions, which are entailed, and propositions, which 
are not entailed, by impossible propositions, inverse [reductio ad 
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absurdum | proof could not be validly conducted. For, it is essential 
to such proof that an impossible proposition should entail exactly 
such and such consequences, and not anything whatever” (p. 174). 
I should have thought that in pursuing a reductio ad absurdum proof 
of p it is required simply to derive at least one self-contradictory 
consequence from not-p. It is true that if one self-contradiction is 
derivable then anything else is derivable, but that fact is neither 
here nor there as regards the cogency of the proof. 

But whatever misgivings one might have about this last essay, 
the book as a whole would be judged ‘“‘quality” work. Anyone 
reading it could haraly fail to be impressed with the tenacity, 
penetration, and ingenuity it exhibits. 

N. L. Witson 


Duke UNIVERSITY 


An Analysis of Knowing. Joun HaArtTLAND-Swann. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Lid.; New York: Macmillan Co. [1958}. 
141 pp. $3.50. 


In Chapters I-IV, Mr. Hartland-Swann urges (among other 
things) that ‘‘knowing that’’ is reducible to ‘‘knowing how.’’ His 
position in these chapters is, in brief, as follows. The fact that the 
earth is round can only be called a fact ‘‘because various people, 
considered qualified to decide, have actually decided that the earth 
is indeed round and not flat’’ (p. 21). L.e., ‘‘we have no way of 
‘getting at’ the facts except by deciding that they are so and so on 
the basis of certain evidence. There is no mysterious direct access 
to them which enables a person who is fortunate or clever enough 
to hit on it to issue a series of absolutely and finally ‘correct’ factual 
statements’’ (p. 22). Hence, in the case of all empirical statements 
other than ‘‘sense-statements’’ (e.g., ‘‘I am seeing [or sensing] a 
blue patch’’), correctness depends on accordance with the dominant 
decision—in technical matters, of those generally regarded as ex- 
perts, in non-technical matters, of people regarded as normal and 
intelligent; in the case of sense-statements, only the man’s own 
personal decision counts. One may say: ‘‘he was right all along, 
and the majority wrong’’; but this implies: the dominant decision 
is now the same as his was then, and would have been the same 
then if others had had the evidence he then had. One may say: 
‘the is right, and the majority wrong’’; but this implies: the dom- 
inant decision would be what his is if others had the evidence he 
now has. 

Now when a man claims to know that p, what has happened is 
this: he has, on the basis of certain evidence, decided that p, or 
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accepted the decision of another that p; p is correct if it is in aceord- 
ance with the relevant dominant decision (unless p is a sense-state- 
ment) ; and when, having made his decision that p, he says he knows 
that p, he is ‘‘saying emphatically that [he is] able to state correctly 
that p’’ (pp. 61, 62). But if he is really to know that p, he must 
‘“‘genuinely’’* possess the capacity to state correctly that p; and 
this he will have only if he ‘‘had access to evidence generally re- 
garded as both relevant and sufficient in [that] context’’—e.g., look- 
ing or listening or reading something authoritative, as the case may 
be—in arriving at his decision. One might suppose this introduces 
a circle, i.e., that he must then know that q, which is his evidence 
for p; but it does not: for the verbs in the statements which report 
the evidence may be episodic (‘‘looking,’’ ‘‘listening,’’ ete. ). 

What shall we make of this? I shall not ask here whether or 
not Mr. Ammerman’s criticisms have been adequately answered 
(I think they have not) ; nor ask whether or not the ability to pro- 
duce evidence for p should be described as the ‘‘ability to state 
correctly that p’’; for it seems to me that there are more funda- 
mental objections to the whole proceeding. l.e., what is the ea- 
pacity to state that p—whether correctly or incorrectly (falsely) ? 
This is by no means clear. It is obviously not the capacity to say 
‘*p’’ (or even the capacity to utter some words which some dic- 
tionary offers as an equivalent of ‘‘p’’), for anyone with the appro- 
priate physical equipment and training in sound formation can do 
this. What seems to be required is: saying ‘‘p,’’ meaning that p. 
And what appears to be presupposed in this is: knowing that ‘‘p’’ 
means, in the relevant language, that p. Now one cannot say that 
this is just saying ‘‘p’’ on the appropriate occasions, for none of 
us, I suspect, has ever had, or ever will have, occasions, for saying 
‘‘that man is fifteen feet tall.’’ Nor is it the disposition to say 
‘*»’’ should such occasions arise, for one might not say this when 
confronted with a man fifteen feet tall—one might, e.g., mistake 
him for only fourteen feet tall. Nor is it the capacity to say ‘‘p”’ 
on those occasions, for, once again, anyone with the appropriate 
physical equipment and training in sound formation can do this. 


1 Mr. Hartland-Swann’s qualification here, and the denial of circularity 
which follows it, appear in the Appendix to Chapter IV, which is a reprinting 
of a reply to criticism by Mr. Robert Ammerman. Mr. Ammerman had argued 
that on the view set out, either no distinction can be made between knowledge 
and lucky guesses, or, if the distinction is made via evidence possessed in 
the one case but not in the other, circularity results. Mr. Hartland-Swann’s 
position on ‘‘The Logical Status of ‘Knowing That’ ’’ originally appeared 
in an article (of that title) in Analysis, as did the subsequent criticism and 
reply. 

Much of the other material in the present book has also previously ap- 
peared in articles by the author in various philosophical journals. 
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Couldn’t one, in fact, make a case diametrically opposed to Mr. 
Hartland-Swann’s? After all, a man would not be said to know 
how to tie his shoe-laces unless he knew that one lace goes in one 
hand, the other in the other (Of course he need not say this 
to himself either before or as he does it.) A capacity (in the sense 
of a skill) cannot, in fact, be regarded as a disposition; for a ca- 
pacity (in this sense) is never a matter of what a person would do 
in certain circumstances, or of what it is possible he will do, but 
of his knowing what steps to take to accomplish his objective, of 
his knowing that this is a good (the best, the only) way of doing 
what he (perhaps) takes the circumstances to call for. (Though of 
course it may be that this bit of knowledge will only be formulated 
by the agent [even for himself] if we ask him ‘‘what are you doing 
and why?’’) But perhaps this knowledge is itself only the dis- 
position to take these steps when that is his objective? No; for 
he has to be taking them in order ta achieve his objective, and not 
just taking them—for there are many other things he may also 
always do when that is his objective, e.g., blink his eyes,? and we 
cannot say that this is his knowledge that blinking his eyes is one 
of the steps he must take to achieve his objective. But this ref- 
erence to purposes presupposes: he knows that if he takes these 
steps, his objective will be achieved. 

But whatever we may say of capacities in general, there appear, 
at any rate, to be no such capacities as ‘‘being able to state that’’ 
or ‘‘being able to state correctly that’’ or ‘‘being able to produce 
adequate evidence for,’’ any more than there is such a thing as 
‘the capacity to win races.’’ I cannot do these things better or 
worse, have the capacity in a degree.* But more important: if 
z-ing is an ability one can have, one can make z-ing happen. Of 
course the context may not contain what is necessary for z-ing, and 
so, though that may be one’s objective, one may fail to bring z-ing 
off, without its following that one doesn’t have the ability to z. 
(E.g., one may fail to bring off a bit of shoe-lace-tying if the things 
one ties don’t happen to be shoe-laces.)* This, in fact, would be a 


2One must not say: (a) blinking my eyes is not something I do—for if 
reference to purposes is disallowed this sort of distinction cannot be made; 
(b) I blink my eyes even when that is not my objective—for many of the 
things I do to achieve that I also do when I have other objectives. 

3 This may not seem true of ‘‘being able to state that.’’ But: while I 
can express myself better or worse, etc., one would not say: Smith has only 
in a limited degree the ability to state that it is raining. 

4 We can see in this the reason why, if Professor Ryle is taken literally, 
all verbs (except, perhaps, those setting out my most immediate physical 
movements) are ‘‘achievement verbs.’’ ‘‘. . . in applying an achievement 
verb we are asserting that some state of affairs obtains over and above that 
which consists in the performance, if any, of the subservient task activity’’ 
(The Concept of Mind, p. 150; see also p. 130). 
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perfectly good excuse for failing to exercise one’s ability to z on a 
given occasion. One made everything happen that someone who 
claims to have the ability to x is expected to make happen. Now 
one can excuse oneself for failing to win a race by saying ‘‘it 
wasn’t a race,’’ but ‘‘somebody else ran faster than I did’’ is no 
excuse from one who claims to have the ability to win. He must 
have the ability to see to it that no one does run faster than he. 
But while a man may in fact run faster than all others, does he 
make this happen? He surely does not make them run at the 
speed they do. (I.e., apart from putting sleeping pills in their 
breakfast.) Yet if they were really running faster than he was 
judging them to be running, he might not exert himself, and an- 
other might reach the tape first. And: can he make his judgment 
of their speed be correct? And it is the-same with ‘stating that p,’’ 
ete. ‘‘The words I uttered unfortunately didn’t happen to mean 
that p in any language’’ would be no excuse from one who claimed 
to have the ability to state that p; he must have the ability to see 
to it that he utters words which mean p in some language. And 
how does he see to this? Does he make his memory be accurate? 
One may say: he can see to it that he utters words which mean that 
p in a private language-of-the-moment. But: does he first assign 
the meaning (let us suppose this makes sense), and then utter the 
words? If so, the same problem arises. Or does he just: say the 
words, meaning by them for the moment that p? Without having 
compiled the relevant dictionary-of-the-moment, how shall a man 
know that this ts what he did? 

It is here that we can find the connection (at first sight there 
appears to be none) between Mr. Hartland-Swann’s conventionalism 
and his reduction of knowing that to knowing how: for one who 
regards truth in this way can regard my knowing that p as a set of 
things that I do. (But in fact even on Mr. Hartland-Swann’s 
analysis this will not do; for presumably I cannot simply decide 
arbitrarily that my decisions that p, q, and r, are in accordance 
with the dominant decisions on these matters.) 

Chapter V deals with ‘‘I know Jones,’’ ‘‘He knows what this 
proposition means,’’ ‘‘I know what to do next,’’ ete. Chapters 
VI-IX deal with certain epistemological problems ; because of short- 
age of space (and their lack of intrinsic interest) I do no more than 
mention the positions taken. In its episodie use (which is the one 
intended by the sense-datum theorist), being aware of a thing does 
not entail knowing that it exists, for this latter is dispositional 
(Chapter VI). The difference between ‘‘know’’ and ‘‘believe’’ 
is as follows: ‘‘know’’ is used when the speaker does not regard 
his decision as open to revision, ‘‘believe’’ when he regards it as 
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still open to revision (Chapter VII). ‘‘There is now a bicycle in 
my garage though no one is observing it’’ means ‘‘There is a 
state of affairs such that . . . (appropriate counterfactual condi- 
tional . . .’’; analysing such claims in this way, we retain the ad- 
vantages of phenomenalism, but at the same time, through use of 
the prefix ‘‘There is a state of affairs such that ... ,’’ our analysis 
‘*retains the categorical element which is fundamental to both com- 
mon sense and science . . . [and] avoids the logical complications 
of the pure unfulfilled conditional .. .’’ (Chapter VIII, p. 118). 
Unfortunately, however, Mr. Hartland-Swann does not succeed in 
making clear how addition of this prefix makes this difference. 
With regard to knowledge of the past: there are in many cases 
dominant decisions to the effect that this bit of evidence is ade- 
quate to justify that claim about what took place then (Chapter 
IX). The problem of other minds is settleable via straightforward 
analogy (‘‘we can plausibly hold that there must be a hard core 
of similarity of feelings or experiences to account for people talk- 
ing about or reporting these feelings or experiences in the way they 
do,’’ p. 1388). And anyway, in the case of some claims about the 


contents of other minds, there are, once again, dominant decisions 
(Chapter IX). 
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cismo.—Paolo Rossi: Sul lavoro storico in filosofia——Giovanni Santinello: 
Discussioni recenti di storiografia filosofica—Antonio Santucci: L’at- 
tualismo e le nuove prospettive della sociologia.—Uberto Scarpelli: J 
compiti della filosofia del diritto.—Pietro Prini: Il problema dell’ontologia 
semantica.—Carlo Arata: Valore metafisico dell’identita e fondazione del 
personalismo teologico.—Giuseppe Semarari: Metafisica e responsabilitad. 


Rusupoony, Rousas Joun: By What Standard? An Analysis of 
the Philosophy of Cornelius Van Til. Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian and Reformed Publ. Co., 1959. ix, 209 p. $3.95. 

ToYNBEE, ARNOLD J.: Hellenism: The History of a Civilization. 
New York & London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1959. xii, 272 p. 
$4.50. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Tadeusz Kotarbinski, President of the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences and a leading Polish philosopher, has arrived in 
the United States to meet with educators and to lecture at several 
universities. He was invited to make the tour by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The Institute of International Education is arranging his 
program. 

Professor Kotarbinski is best known for his work on the theory 
of knowledge, logic, and praxiology. His most recently published 
books are two volumes of selected papers issued on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday two years ago. Professor Kotarbinski 
teaches at Warsaw University. He is President of the Polish Phil- 
osophical Society and a Vice President of the International Insti- 
tute of Philosophy with headquarters in Paris. 

During his stay in the United States he will visit Columbia, 
Harvard, and Pennsylvania State Universities as well as the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) and Stanford University. He will 
also spend several days in Washington, D. C. 

Professor Kotarbinski arrived in New York on March 30 and is 
scheduled to return to Poland on May 2. He is accompanied by his 
wife, Professor Janina Kotarbinski, dean of the philosophy faculty 
at Warsaw University. 
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McGilvary’s Perspective Realism. ArtHur E. Murpny. 
On Relations. James K. FemLeman. 
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Toward a Radical Naturalism. SmNey GELBER. 

Validation. JorpaNn CHURCHILL. 

Two Questions on the Definition of Man’s Status in Nature. 
Rosert G. Ouson. 

Judgment, Culture, and Conduct. Rupour ALLERs. 

Reflections on Justus Buchler’s Theory of Meaning. Wiuuarp E. 
ARNETT. 

Some Questions Concerning Art and Exhibitive Judgment. THEO- 
DORE MISCHEL. 

Natural Obligation, Natural Appropriation. MatrHew Lipman. 


No. 6. March 12, 1959. 


The Process of Evaluation in a Democratic Community. Gar 
KENNEDY. 

Moral Obligation in Process Philosophy. Danie, D. WituiaMs. 

A Criticism of Mr. A. J. Ayer’s Revised Account of Moral Judg- 
ments. A. P. BROGAN. 


No. 7. March 26, 1959. 


On Mr. Toulmin’s Revolution in Logie. J. C. Cooney. 
Notes towards a Definition of Philosophy. N. K. Devarasa. 
The Causal Structure of Value. GLEN O. ALLEN. 
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“The most fundamentally intelligent book about 
Pali Buddhism which | have read.’’* 


Philosophy of the Buddha 


By A. J. BAHM 


In this excellent introduction to the subject, the author attempts 
to state the philosophy of Gotama, the man himself, after a careful 
study of the original records. He cuts through layers of devout 
and theological speculation and presents clearly and concisely the 
humanly significant roots and permanent values of many aspects 
of Buddhist thought. ‘A very important and quite profound 
interpretation of original Buddhism ... discussed with extraordi- 
nary insight.””-—* ALAN Warts, author of The Way of Zen. $3.00 


At your bookseller HARPER G BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 (Ts) 
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